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What the Poet Sees 
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The earth is all before me. With a heart 
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Joyous, not scared at its own liberty, 


I look about; and should the chosen guide 


Be nothing better than a wandering cloud, 


I can not miss the way. 
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“The Prelude,” Wordsworth. 
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The Small Village 


I should like to say a few things about 
our small, but nevertheless worth while, 
churches. Pretty nearly every one with 
whom you talk about the village church 
seems to have an idea that it is a strug- 
gling institution .at best, that the auto is 
rapidly killing it and that its days are 
numbered. 

We have been doing some village and 
rural church work down here in the 
Mohawk Valley this past spring and 
summer, and I want to go on record 
right here as saying that the village and 
rural churches are neither down nor out; 
that the auto is not killing them and that 
in direct ratio to the number of families 
connected with them more people are at- 
tending the village churches to-day than 
are going to morning worship in the city 
churches. 

Take for example our church in the 
village of Van Hornesville. Here is a 
church where, if I am not mistaken, no 
services have been held either summer or 
full time for several years. Last spring 
when we had our pilgrimage to this 
church it began raining about noon, and 
by the time we were supposed to start our 
service, four p. m., we were in the midst of 
a steady downpour. Notwithstanding 
this fact we had the church filled with 
worshipers, every seat being taken and 
every available chair being placed in the 
aisles. After the service was over it was 
decided, at an informal conference, to 
attempt to keep the church open all 
summer. This has now been done, Mr. 
Philiips Thayer of the Canton Theological 
School preaching there every Sunday 
morning, and the congregations have run 
from thirty-five to fifty-five. I do not 
suppose there are twenty-five Universalist 
families that by the wildest stretch of the 
imagination could be counted as being in 
any way connected with this church. 
Show me a city church where the con- 
gregation will average two from a family. 

Take again the church at Cedarville. 
This church until last summer had been 
closed for something like nine years. Last 
spring we went up there for a pilgrimage 
and akout a hundred and seventy-five 
people came to the meeting. Regular 
summer services were commenced about 
the first of June and have been continued 
ever since. Last Sunday, so I am told by 
one who was there, they had ninety people 
at the morning service. How large a 
church is this supposed to be? Well, the 
last Universalist Year Book says they have 
fifteen families and twenty-five individuals. 
Even suppose they have double that 
number of families, where is there a city 
church that will get out three persons 
from each family? 

One man who drove five miles and re- 
turn to attend my Herkimer service one 
day last spring and then in the afternoon 
drove eighteen miles and return to attend 


and Rural Church 


the pilgrimage service in Newport, said 
to me, “Well, you see we couldn’t have 
done it if it hadn’t been for the auto.” 
He was just right, they couldn’t. Is the 
auto killing the churches in the country? 
Not if you know enough to make the 
auto fill the church instead of the church 
filling the auto. Our pilgrimage services 
averaged about one hundred and fifty and 
some of them were held in the most out 
of the way places you could have picked. 
How many do you suppose we would have 
had it if had not been for autos? 

This letter is getting to be rather long, 
but there is just one other thing that I 
would like to say and then I will be able to 
get about my work, and that is, that a 
good many of our ministers in village and 
country churches are killing their churches 
by trying to keep them going full steam 
ahead in the winter time when people 
can’t get there, and closing them up in 
the summer when people would Jike to go. 
That program may be all right in the city, 
but one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. In my own opinion this closing 
our churches up for Jong, and then longer, 
summer vacations has done more to kill 
them than anything else we have been 
able to put into operation. If the thing 
goes on some of our ministers will soon 
find themselves preaching just a little 
while between Thanksgiving and Easter, 
and I notice a growing tendency on the 
part of a good many to begin to talk 
about closing up for the summer as soon 
as the Easter lilies have faded. It’s all 
wrong and if I had my say the churches 
would be open fifty-two Sundays in the 
year, even if there were not more than a 
dozen people in the pews. 

We have done a lot of talking in our 
conventions and ministers’ meetings, as 
I can remember, about the cause of the 
decline of the churches, but in my humble 
opinion the real cause is that the ministers 
have been altogether too ready to listen 
to the suggestion of some vacation loving 
trustee that the church be closed up for 
two or three months during the summer so 
that the poor, tired, overworked minister 
can have areal rest. If I.do say it I think 
I work about as steady at my job as the 
rest of them, and I know I don’t work any 
harder than dozens of business men I 
could mention who think they are lucky if 
they get a week or ten days off from the 
steady grind. 

Well, to sum up: Don’t pity the village 
minister. He’s having a good time. 
Make the autos work for your churches 
instead of telling the people that every- 
thing is going to the dogs. Keep your 
churches open and doing business. If your 
groceryman closed his place two months 
out of each year you would soon get in 
the habit of going somewhere else, wouldn’t 
you?—_W. H. Skeels, in Empire State 
Universalist. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


a 
3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing ? 
revelation from God. : 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


AN IMPORTANT GIFT 


E. have received from Dr. Lowe, General 
Superintendent, the announcement of several 
important gifts for the Washington Memorial 

Church. We have been advised unofficially of other 
gifts where donors request that their names be not 
_ made public. We are not able to publish all of this 
material this week. We are glad, however, to call 
attention in this issue to one of the most important 
- of these gifts, a memorial organ in memory of the 
_ late Charles L. Hutchinson of Chicago. 

Dr. Lowe emphasizes important facts in the 
life of this remarkable man. 

What touches us especially is the fact that Mrs. 
Hutchinson, now that he is no longer able to work, 
gives such help to a cause so dear to his heart. 

Mr. Hutchinson was chairman of the original 
building committee for the Washington church. He 
believed in the project fully. His sound business in- 
stinet told him that our church ought to be adequate- 
ly represented in the city which is the Mecca for all 
Americans. His love of the artistic and beautiful 
was aroused by the plan to make the building a beau- 
tiful temple for a beautiful faith. His patriotism was 
stirred by the conception of such a church as a me- 
_ morial. He gave long hours to the study of plans and 
to searching for sites. He died too soon to make his 
_ own contribution. His wife makes it in his name, and 
does it in a way to cheer the hearts of all others in- 
terested in this vital project. 

Next week we shall speak of others who are back- 
ing up the General Superintendent and the denomina- 
tion in this great work. 

* * 


NOT GOOD FOR ANYTHING 


N the morning mail, with news releases from a 
dozen ‘‘causes,”’ with letters which form a cross 
section of life, and a grist of bills, there comes a 
little six-inch box, light as if it had nothing in it, with 
no mark to indicate contents, sender or place of origin 
except the almost undecipherable post-mark ‘‘Bailey 
M—” The little box was filled with a dozen or more 
stalks of rabbit’s-foot clover, on which were fifty or 
- sixty of the soft, silky heads, some of them with a 
trace of the delicate pink coloring still showing. 
; From whom had they come? Undoubtedly 
- from some one who had read recent Cruisings by 
Johannes, and had noted his study of wild flowers. 


’ in stony places. 


_copal churches. 


What were they good for? ‘Not good for anything,” 
a practical farmer might say. 

Trefolium arvense, “‘hare’s-foot trefoil,’ as the 
English call it, has no such economic importance as 
T. pratense, our common red clover, or 7. incarnatum, 
crimson or Italian clover, or T. repens, white or 
Dutch clover, or half a dozen others which are valu- 
able as fodder crops. TJ. arvense, our rabbit’s-foot, 
is less succulent. It is a plant of dry pastures. One 
of its names is stone clover, perhaps because it grows 
It has no great practical utility. No 
bulletin of the Agricultural Department in Washing- 
ton discusses the soil it needs, or its value in crop 
rotation, or its success as a nitrogen finder, or its im- 
portance as hay. ‘ 

We might from one standpoint say “worthless.” 
But is it? The genuine pleasure the delicate silky 
flowerets gave the recipient, the pleasure the sender 
had in finding them, in clipping with care, in packing, 
in mailing, the mental uplift they give as they lift 
their little heads in the sanctum, the open spaces they 
speak of, the far horizons, the sun, the fog, the rain, 
the earth which made them, the Good God who 
wrought the miracle by which New England granite 
was converted into these soft delicate blooms—are 
these not of practical value? 

We salute the unknown friend who reminds us 
amid the toil and fret of life that there are the “fowls 


- of the air” and ‘“‘the lilies of the field’”’ and the Good 


Providence over all. 
* * 
PRAYERS FOR THE BISHOP 
HOUSANDS of people who do not know Bishop 
Lawrence personally have read with sorrow of 
the death of Mrs. Lawrence, and have wanted 
to let the Bishop know the sympathy they felt. 
One could not read ‘‘Memories of a Happy Life,” 
by Bishop Lawrence, without realizing how large a 
part “Julia,” the good wife, had in creating those 
memories. She was the mother of seven children 
and both of her sons are ministers—rectors of Epis- 
A daughter, Mrs. Slattery, is the 
wife of Bishop Slattery. To have given to the world 
seven right-minded, cultured, useful human beings is 
a notable service. To have given also long years of 
strong help to a man like Bishop: Lawrence and to 
share in his service is something also to be remembered. 
One is compelled to believe that Bishop Lawrence 
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was inspired to write his notable tribute to ministers’ 
wives by the wife who stood by his side for over thirty 
years, a wise and gracious influence. 

One touch of sorrow makes the whole world kin. 
One touch of insight and faith makes the whole 
church one. From the remotest corners of a diocese 
wider than he realizes there rise prayers for the Bishop 
and his children. 

** * 
MR. HOOVER GETTING AT THE FACTS 


R. HOOVER has a way of getting below the 
surface to the essential things underneath. 
On the surface the American Red Cross is 
handling the relief situation in the Mississippi Valley 
adequately. Nobody is starving. Nobody is without 
shelter. Nobody lacks medical attendance. Thou- 
sands have been helped back to their homes. Other 
thousands have been helped with loans. But in many 
counties the farmers have been unable to get in a 
crop. In other counties, they have hardly begun to 
clean up the tangle left by the flood. In Arkansas 
City on the banks of the Mississippi there is not a 
home that did not go under water, and hundreds of 
them were wrecked. 

Mr. Hoover, said the correspondent of the New 
York Times, declared that in all his experience he 
never viewed a more pathetic scene than that of this 
once prosperous little river city. An evidence of the 
poverty was in the fact that everywhere one could see 
people angling for catfish, perch and other river fish. 
They were not fishing for sport but for food. In one 
little flood pond an old white woman and a little boy 
were angling. Nothing better illustrates the suffer- 
ing and destitution these people are facing in their 
bitter battle for existence. 

Banks, insurance companies, trust companies, 
merchants, hold millions of dollars worth of the paper 
of farmers and other merchants who have not been 
able to get started again. Loans are coming due. 
If the farmers fail the banks will fail. If the farmers 
are not to fail, they must have more help. Millions 
more must be loaned. Mr. Hoover is not attempting to 
solve the intricate problem all at once. He has held 
meetings of the debtors and meetings of creditors, and 
sought to set up machinery which will prevent in- 
justice and insure good team work. ‘‘With every- 
body working hand in hand and facing with grit and 
fortitude the future,” said he, ‘‘the remedy I am sure 
will be forthcoming.” 

* * 

IS IT RIGHT TO EXECUTE CRIMINALS? 
N discussing capital punishment it is important 
to compile statistics, but only as they help us 
answer the question, ‘““‘What is the right thing 
to do?” Obviously a part of the right thing is to 
protect society. Not as obviously but just as truly, 
a part of the right thing is to get at the reasons why 
“we create so many murderers, and to build a society 
where the process is slowed up. And another part of 
the right even more obscure is our duty to reform 

‘eriminals no matter to what depths they have sunk. 
-' The more we take human life, legally, illegally, 
accidentally or by neglect, the easier it is to take 
human life. Taking it or letting it be taken breaks 


down our respect for it. It becomes less important 
and sacred to us. To just that extent every motor 
accident, every murder, and every execution of a 
murderer, brutalizes us. Failing to deal quickly, in- 
telligently and effectively with those who do not re- 
spect life brutalizes in the long run just as much. 
Individual members of society inevitably are affected 
by the stupidities and brutalities of society as a whole. 
There is one fundamental principle to which we can 
cling safely—human life is sacred and is never under 
any conditions to be taken, by a doctor, a nurse, a 
parent, or a state, unless it is inevitable. 

Executing murderers is not inevitable. It is 
merely convenient. It saves expense and bother. It 
saves worry about what they might do to us if they 
escape. It saves using our brains on the problem of 
protecting society in other ways, and on the problems 
of re-education and reform. 

The discussions which we see of this problem are 
usually on too low a level. 

Professor Brigance of Wabash College recently 
wrote an interesting article for the Independent, 
“A Life for a Life.”” He quoted statistics which showed 
that abolition of the death penalty resulted in an in- 
crease of murder, and explained away statistics which 
showed the opposite. The Independent, editorially 
said that his figures were not convincing, and any way 
we could not much longer get juries willing to convict, 
for there is a rising tide of humanitarianism. 

We do not pretend to know all the ways in which 
an enlightened state might go at the task of reducing 
the number of murders and dealing effectively with 
murderers. Nobody knows yet. There are many 
things to be discovered as we go along. But we never 
will discover them until we sense the importance of 
the task and realize that in executing criminals we 
merely confess that we do not care to tackle the job. 
It is fairly obvious that one approach will be through 
simplifying procedure, speeding up trials and making 
verdicts more certain. Another step is the recognition 
that dealing with criminals is a task for a specialist 
and not a mere keeper. Hard work, hard study, 
brain surgery, building up of health, modern psychia- 
try, have accomplished wonders, and yet we are just 
starting. We hesitate to urge life imprisonment be- 
cause it is so much worse than death. “Does Jesse 
Pomeroy,” asks a fellow editor, ‘beginning his fifty- 
first year in prison, consider life imprisonment a much 
more humane sentence than death?” Part of an 
effective plan would be an indeterminate sentence at 
least, and a change in the machinery so that neither 
pull nor sentimentality would have the slightest in- 
fluence in getting a criminal out. 

When men say “It can’t be done,’”’ the remark 
is a challenge to pioneers to show that it can be done. 
Eventually we shall do for criminals what we now 
do for those born deaf and dumb and blind. 

We deprive ourselves of our opportunities by 
putting criminals to death. 

It is easily conceivable that the race of men who 
are not criminals may be enriched immeasurably by 
what we attempt to do for those who are. More than 
once in social progress things tried out for the helpless 
or dependent have proved to be the things needed by 
all the rest of us. 
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At any rate for us it is argument enough to say 
that putting men to death because we do not know 
what else to do, or because we are afraid to try other 
“measures, or because we feel like it, is to prove our- 
selves mean and cowardly, unworthy of our heritage 
as sons and daughters of a good God. 
ok ok 


LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES 


LECTURER on ornithology at Cornell Univer- 

sity, the foremost painter of birds in the world, 

a fascinating lecturer and writer and a charm- 

ing gentleman, was suddenly lost to the world when 

Louis Agassiz Fuertes was killed. Only fifty-three 

years old, successful, useful, beloved, his life was 

snuffed out instantly when the automobile in which 

he was riding was struck by a train on a grade crossing 
near Unadilla, N. Y. 

He had accompanied many scientific expeditions 
to all parts of the world, and by his skillful brush had 
made imperishable records of rare species of wild life. 
The list of his works is a long one. We feel about his 
death much as we did about the loss of painters, poets, 
musicians and other unique and valuable personalities 
who were killed in the World War. We can not bear 
to let such useful human beings go. 

We condemn ourselves as members of society for 


not having done more to eliminate the conditions » 


which have made such accidents possible. 
Grade crossings in this age of motor transport 


must go. 
* * 


NO FARM, NO CHURCH 

f(] ANY times during the past year we have re- 
M ceived letters, clippings, etc., from corre- 
spondents in the Middle West seeking to 
enlighten us on the farm problem. One of these 
letters, not for publication, said: ““What do you sit- 
ting on the northeast tip-end of the country know 
about the important things? I tell you you have got 
to get busy about the farmer if there is to be any re- 
ligion or any country.’’ More than one of our cor- 
respondents has suggested that it is a religious duty 

to back up the McNary-Haugen Bill. 

Leaving aside the question of the McNary- 
Haugen Bill and the question of our geographical 
location, which is as involuntary as that of the in- 
habitants of Sing Sing, admitting, what perhaps is 
unnecessary, our lack of training in economics, we 
emphatically disclaim lack of interest in the farmer 
or failure to sense the importance of the farm problem. 

There are signs that a new understanding of the 
plight of the farmer already has penetrated circles 
far removed from the regions especially involved, 
and that during the next year it will be brought to the 
attention of other millions who may be reluctant to 
hear about it. 

William E. Dodd, a professor of history in the 
University of Chicago, asked the question recently 
in an article in the New York Times Magazine, “Is 
_ the American farmer to become a peasant?” | 

We believe we can answer that question “no,” 
because the American farmer is a voter, and while he 
does not constitute a majority there are enough 
farmers to make it certain that his voice will be heard. 


Also there is a sense of justice in the vast majority of 
our voters who are not farmers. 

The most startling fact in the farm situation is 
that out of every hundred million dollars paid for 
farm produce, the farmer himself gets only a little 
over thirty millions. We do not know how to right 
this wrong, but we are certain that it is a wrong and 
must be righted. at 

The New York Trust Company put it in a dif- 
ferent way when it announced as the result of a sur- 
vey that although approximately 30 per cent of the 
male population of the country above the age of ten 
are engaged in agricultural production, they receive 
but 13.8 per cent of the national income. 

Last year 649,000 farmers were discouraged and 
quit, making a total of over 3,000,000 who have left 
the farm in the past six years. A survey by the De- 
partment of Agriculture of 138,000 farmers from al} 
over who have investments above $16,000 each, shows 
that average farm incomes last year declined to 
$1,183, or within $223 of the low level of 1922. 

Information Service of the Department of Re- 
search of the Federal Council tells us of an interesting 
vote by nineteen students of economies at North- 
western University, on various proposals for -im- 
proving the status of agriculture. 

The entire group voted that “the government 
should discontinue or greatly curtail its reclamation 
policy.”” Seventeen voted in favor of abolishing or 
greatly reducing tariff duties. Sixteen favored state 
and national purchase of rural land unsuited for 
agriculture and devoting it to forestry. Fifteen ap- 
proved a government organization to handle climatic 
surpluses, carrying them until needed and pro-rating 
profits and losses among producers. Fourteen were 
for stopping all propaganda in favor of “back to the 
farm” or “staying on the farm.”’ Only four voted for 
the export bounty plan of the Grange. None voted for 
a hands-off policy by the Government and none for a 
capitalistic corporation system of agriculture and the 
development of an unionized laboring class of farmers. 

A wise old economist many years ago remarked 
to us: “There never yet has been over-production. 
The evil is under consumption.” We confess that we 
have little sympathy with the movement to raise less. 
We shall never be able to develop sympathy for it 
until there is nobody in the world that is hungry 
and until babies everywhere have a diet rich and 
varied enough to make them thrive. 

There are moral factors as well as economic in 
this farm problem. 

The greatest of these is a recognition of the 
wickedness of “‘the good old rule,” ‘‘the simple plan,” 


“That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


If the farmer is not getting enough of our common 
store of wealth to be prosperous then the other classes 


_may properly be called on to sacrifice some of theirs. 


The farmer is our. brother and our friend. He 
is in the business on which everything else depends. 
Whether we agree or disagree with the remedies some 
farmers are demanding, we owe it to them and to 
ourselves to find out what it is all about and bring 
to bear on the problem our best thought. 
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An Answer to Questions Asked 


John Murray Atwood 


mak. TOMLINSON asks us again to consider 

| the financial problem that confronts us 
now and will be before us for solution at 

2c Hartford. I am glad he insists that we look 
is Teeny in the face, and be ready for some definite 
~ action. But he makes implications to which I must 
emphatically demur, and which unfortunately turn 
people’s attention away from the real cause of the 
present exigency. 

Dr. Tomlinson quotes personal correspondents 
who think the overhead of the General Convention 
is too large. They believe we “have too much super- 
vision.”” (Where?) They are “tired of seeing so 
much of our money go into office expenses.”” The fact 
that Dr. Tomlinson cites these complaints at the very 
close of his article would tend to show that he shares 
their feeling. Else, why air them? But I can not 
quite understand how one so recently on the Board 
and himself a member of the Finance Committee 
can, with his knowledge of the manifold character 
of the Convention’s work, entertain such an opin- 
ion. 

“Dr. Potterton also says: ‘‘We need officials, but 
let us try a reducing treatment. This shall be a part 
in the work of economy.” Indeed! Let us ask him 
to be specific. How will he reduce the number of paid 
officials of the Convention? We have just two direct- 
ly in our employ. Does he mean to imply that he 
would do away with either of these? I can not think 
of anything that would be more emphatically a sur- 
render of the progress we have made during the last 
thirty years in the unification and efficiency of the 
administration of the Convention’s business. Dr. 
Potterton sighs (apparently) for the good old days 
when we had just one paid official. It is with no lack 
of appreciation of the labors of those who are gone 
that I say that our work as a church is so much more 
extensive, our undertakings so much greater, our 
supervision so much more efficient, that not even a 
man with Dr. Demarest’s devotion and capacity for 

detail could hope to attend to it. 
It is, of course, possible that some more small 
economies might be made in administrative expenses. 
But we certainly must have a General Superintendent 
and a General Secretary. They must be men of su- 
‘ perior ability and evident fitness for their duties. 

To command men of such talent, to maintain their 
_ offices, to enable them properly to do their work, 
inevitably entails expense, and considerable expense. 
Incidentally, may I bear this unsought testimony, 
inasmuch as I am positively to terminate official 
connection with the Convention at Hartford, that 
during these past four years I have come to appre- 
ciate more and more fully the ability, devotion and 
scrupulous fidelity with which both our General 
~ Superintendent and our General Secretary fulfil their 
duties. We are fortunate in having such officers. 
They have unified and correlated their office work so 
_ as to reduce its cost to the minimum consistent with 
: efficiency. At every turn the necessity of economy 
enters into the calculation, and any imputation of 


inconsiderate expense, not to say extravagance, is 
unqualifiedly baseless. 

Some have argued that in the future our general 
officers will remain at headquarters and direct the 
work of the church from there. Such a suggestion 
shows a surprising ignorance of the conditions and 
needs of our churches. It is like the undertaking of 
certain ministers to disregard the pastoral function, 
and still think they can succeed. Nothing is surer 
than that a chief value of the Superintendent’s work 
is his visitation of the churches. But that means a 
large item of expense in spite of all the economies he 
may practise. In many cases the General Secretary 
has been compelled to supplement the work of the 
Superintendent, and respond to urgent calls from 
different parts of the field with which the latter can 
not comply. 

The Treasurer of the General Convention re- 
ceives no compensation for his personal services. 
The only charge to the Convention is the cost for 
clerical work. He is a layman—aunderline the word. 
He is greatly interested in the progress of our church, 
and I have no hesitancy in saying that for counsel 
and financial judgment he is an invaluable official. 
I, as a clergyman, know that ministers necessarily 
have to give a great deal of thought to the adminis- 
trative policy of their parishes, and some of them 
develop some wisdom of which the denomination 
can take advantage; but I deprecate the recent 
criticism of laymen as if their presence in a majority 
on the Board of Trustees was responsible for our 
present financial plight. Let not us ministers felici- 
tate ourselves on our superior wisdom in these mat- 
ters! We were recording a deficit when Dr. Tomlin- 
son was still on the Board, though he and other 
clerical members were not specifically to blame any 
more than the lay members are now. The truth is 
we need both laymen and clergymen in our governing 
body, and may we always be able to command lay- 
men with the zeal, devotion and ae of Ingham 
Bicknell! 

A few years ago we took what wee felt to be a 
forward step and organized the Board of Foreign 
Missions. Since then our work in the foreign field has 
been most intelligently supervised and brought to the 
attention of the people. This board is dealing with 
the present problem of adequate support for the 
Japan Mission most admirably. But the functioning 
of this new organization adds to our expense. We can 
abolish the board and eliminate this outgo. But even 
Dr. Potterton, who knows from experience the value 
of the work of this new organ of our church body, 
would not advocate this, although it thus increases 
official supervision and our overhead. But why not 
be consistent? How can one argue that we have too 
much supervision, and then support more supervision 
in one fraction of our whole field of work? 

Again there is no organization of the Universalist 
Church that has so abundantly justified itself as the 
General Sunday School Association. Under the very 
efficient leadership of its president, it is most admir- 
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ably and economically—mark the word—adminis- 
tered. With its corps of capable field workers (al- 
ways on the job), with its carefully planned and in- 
valuable summer institutes, its increasing literature, 


; and contact with our churches and church schools, it 
' 1s steadily leading us to higher and more progressive 
_ standards of religious education and wiser methods 
' of work. Yet the Board of Trustees cut its appro- 


priation to the General Sunday School Association 


| almost in half, not because they did not feel that the 
| Association deserved hearty support—quite other- 


wise—but because that organization managed its 


' affairs with such enterprise and ability that under 


the necessity of cutting appropriations wherever pos- 
sible, we believed the Association would certainly 
and loyally manage to get along without this aid. 
As a member of the Convention Board remarked, we 
were apparently penalizing the Association for its 
thrift. But certainly no one would say that we should 
further cut our appropriation to the Sunday School 
Association. 

In order that people may see how the officials of 
the Convention are compelled to cut out legitimate 
administrative expense, may I add that the present 
writer has persistently advocated the printing of 
many thousand copies of the last pages of the Year 
Book, showing not, only the numerical strength of the 
organizations of each parish, but what is the con- 
tribution of each for denominational purposes, and 
then having them distributed in all our churches. 


_Thus each parishioner could know what the Church 


is doing, and above all what his church was con- 
tributing. But though the Trustees voted their 
approval of this, the expense involved was so large 
we felt under present conditions we could not hazard 
it. Nevertheless, I am sure this is part of a wise and 
efficient administrative policy. I cite this to em- 
phasize that efficient administration costs. 

But has the present administration been efficient? 
Evidently not, judging by the financial results. 
After spending so much for overhead, we face a large 
deficit. But without ignoring in any way this patent 
fact, I have dealt unwillingly in the foregoing with 
imputations made because I felt that those who 
dwelt on administrative costs quite miss the source of 
our financial stringency. 

There is no question about it. We face the present 
deficit largely because a large proportion of ministers 
and churches and even some state officials have not 
backed the Convention in the work that was com- 
mitted to it. There is no blinking that outstanding 
fact. We shall always face trouble of one kind or 
another when we do not work together. 

Dr. Potterton says the Universalist Church seems 
to have a genius for starting things and never carrying 
them out. The facts are quite otherwise. We doubt- 
less have talked too grandiloquently about ‘Forward 
Movements,”’ but so far as financial campaigns are 
concerned we have carried all through to a successful 
issue—the Centenary Fund, the canvass to launch the 
Japan Mission, the Twentieth Century campaign, 
the Million Dollar Drive—all were successful. And 
we must and we shall carry out our present plans for 


_ the National Memorial Church and Japan Mission. 


I hasten to add that in my opinion (this is a per- 


sonal confession) in the effort of the Board of Trustees 
to carry out the instructions of the Providence Con- 
vention a serious tactical blunder was made. The 
getting of the needful resources—surely the main 
thing—was sacrificed to insistence on adherence to 
the letter of the Five Year Plan. That called upon 
each parish to accept the quota assigned and add it 
to its yearly budget. The plan in theory was educa- 
tional in emphasizing a right method im parish ad- 
ministration. But what was the fact? 

It was simply impossible for some churches to add 
the amount asked to their regular budgets. That was 
the source of most of the opposition—not to this or 
that objective (National Memorial Church, Pension 
Fund, or Japan Mission). Churches differ like in- 
dividuals. Some of the latter have large margins of 
financial reserve upon which they can draw if they 
desire to expand their way of living; others—the 
majority—are already living up to the limit of their 
possible income. So some churches can make calls 
on their people for increased income and obtain it, 
because they have a marginal reserve of resources; 
others by persistent appeal secure little or nothing 
because similarly they have no such marginal reserve. 
The size of the church is no criterion of its resources. 
Large parishes like Worcester First and Lynn have 
much greater financial capacity than certain others 
numerically their equals. = 

I have in mind one of our large, flourishing 
churches that carries on a splendid ministry in its 
community. The pastor was very anxious to have his 
church come in on the Five Year Plan. But he found 
to his chagrin that his people had to exert themselves 
to the limit to meet their current expenses, and he was 
forced to content himself—so far as the budget sys- 
tem was concerned—with paying the five per cent 
quota. His people, very loyal, had no wealth and 
felt they were doing their utmost already. 

Many smaller churches faced the same situation. 
They simply could not add so much to their budgets 
outright. When it was insisted that they should, their 
reaction was, often in disgust or impatience, to give up 
all thought of any contribution. Whether that was 
the right and loyal thing to do or not, that was the 
fact. 3 

Of course we know that with some parishes and 
ministers it was not a question of capacity but of 
psychology. They could have complied with the 
plan, if they had once made up their mind that they 
should and could and would. But the above fact 
was the real snag upon which the Five Year Plan in 
its progress struck. In spite of a right attitude, some 
churches found they had reached their limit. As a 
trustee of a loyal, struggling parish with which I 
labored remarked, you can not get blood out of a 
stone. 

Reference has been made to the need of raising 
a fund of $500,000 for additional endowment, which 
our treasurer has said should be our immediate task. 
But I should have to differ with him here. When I 
entered the Board, I was surprised to learn, what per- 
haps I ought to have known, that the Million Dollar 
Fund was raised for immediate use, not to be funded. 
As a result for a time we probably had a feeling of 
having plenty of funds; many laudable things were 
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done, and some new movements started. We now 
have some of these movements to be eared for, but 
the fund is all gone. In addition we have other new 
movements, the plans for the reconstruction in Japan, 
and the National Memorial Church. Obviously we 
ean not undertake to raise another huge sum forth- 
with. We must finish first the work to which we have 
put our hands. 

Dr. Tomlinson asks whether we expect the 
churches that have paid two or three allotments on 
the Five Year Plan to continue to do so. I answer, 
We certainly do. I know the church to which I be- 
long will complete its payment of the quota because 
it agreed to do this. When I subscribe to the support 
of a church or other institution, I expect others will 
do the same; but if they do not I should hardly respect 
myself if I took advantage of the opportunity pre- 
sented by their failure to crawl from under my own 
obligation to fulfil my promise to pay. If, where 
‘churches had felt unable to conform to the budget 
‘plan, it had been sought to raise what was possible 
directly by imdividual gifts as the Million Dollar 
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Fund was secured, a quite different showing would 
have been made. 

That is the course that will have to be pursued 
with churches that have not come in on the plan, so 
that all our parishes generally will, one way or another, 
be behind our church undertakings. -Certainly they 
are worthy the support of all. 

I should be glad to see an additional endowment 
of $500,000 for our church. But may I emphasize 
this, that the most important capital of any church 
is its people, intelligently loyal, zealous, devoted, and 
that its most important income is the interest on this 
capital represented in generous, even sacrificial, giv- 
ing for the Cause they love. I am sure the present 
criticisms and discussion spring not from any captious 
spirit, but from real concern for the welfare of the 
Universalist Church, and judicious administration of 
its business. I have no question but that the em- 
ployment of wise not arbitrary methods will dis- 
cover our parishes, ministers and people_ heartily, 
loyally, and unitedly supporting the undertakings and 
institutions of the church at large. 


An Organist’s Sunday 


Simeon C. Smith 


>) HE poets represent the organist as a dreamer, 
7 &{>)| sitting at the instrument and looking to his 
own pleasure. Now the organist may be 
somewhat of a dreamer at times—he does 
have a poetic strain in him, he should have—but that 
time is not Sunday when he plays at the church ser- 
vices. Then he thinks of others rather than self; 
he is practical rather than contemplative or poetical: 
in short, Dreamland is a happy land, far, far away. 

Let me say a word about the church and the 
choir I knew best. This church of perhaps five 
hundred members was a Presbyterian church and was 
in the South. The choir consisted of sixteen voices, 
young persens of both sexes. There was also a mixed 
quartette on whom the solo work fell. Only the 
quartette was paid. It makes a mighty difference to 
the organist whether or not the singers are paid; in 
one case he has a hold on them, in the other he is at 
the mercy of whim and caprice. It was my duty to 
arrange for the music, direct the singers and drill the 
choir. The pews were on an inclined floor. Behind a 
low pulpit platform was a low singers’ gallery. We 
were all near together, congregation and preacher 
and singers. A low railing, a little higher than the 
knee, was in front of the singers, with balustrades at 
wide intervals. The choir wanted, even begged for, 
a screen, but the church fathers, fearing that un- 
seemly and unchurchly things would happen behind 
it, would never put one in. 

So we had to stifle many a smile. It was wear- 
ing to be always on inspection before the whole con- 
gregation for an hour at a stretch, to keep a straight 
face when ludicrous things happened. And funny 
things do sometimes occur. The antics of children 
bring a smile, and so do the facial expressions and 
the noddings and the startings of the sleepy members 
of the congregation. Sometimes a dog will stray into 
the church, meander round making friends, and even 
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mount the platform and sniff at the preacher’s panta- 
loons. Those young people in the choir feel the in- 
congruity between these happenings and the dignity 
that should characterize a church service. I often 
quoted to the more giggly ones the first line of’ the 
hymn, “‘A crowd of witnesses around hold thee in full 
survey.” 

But let us go back to the organist and his Sunday 
duties. He must adapt himself to many things, 
animate and inanimate. He has to deal with himself, 
first of all, and man’s physical and emotional nature is 
unreliable. There come Sundays when he is not in 
the mood; he does not feel like playing. Every one 
works ploddingly at times, but in playing for the 
church service a certain sympathy is needed, a cer- 
tain tone of soul that shall respond. If the anthem 
is “O be joyful,” he must be joyful; if the words are 
“Enter into His courts with praise,” he must some- 
how infuse praise into the selection. Then there is 
the occasional headache, or neuritis in the arms 
that produces real torture, or convulsive twitchings of 
the legs that make it difficult to keep the feet on the 
pedals. He must rise above these personal discom- 
forts and forget them. He knows what “‘tapping the 
springs of hidden energy’’ means, and practises the 
thing right along. If inspiration is lacking he must 
make it; if the divine afflatus has flown away he 
must urge it to come back. 

Then there is the small boy who supplies the 
“wind.’”’ This youngster—not extinct even in this 
day of electricity—answers to the unpoetical name 
of “blow-boy”’ or “‘blower.’’ No man will ever take 
so humble a position, and so a boy is pressed into 
service. He has theminor faults of a growing voy, but 
he is peculiar in being deaf, that is, deaf when the 
signal is given him for more “wind.” Before the eyes 
of every organ-boy should be written those true words 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes: 
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‘Without thy hand to lend the breeze, 
Eow vain the fingers on the keys—”’ 
but perhaps it would do no good. 

Doubtless he would work better if he were given 
pleasanter quarters. In the little coop usually as- 
signed him, he has no room to stretch his legs, hardly 
enough to stretch his all-important arms. When he 
enters his cramped quarters, dark and narrow and 
dusty, he leaves behind him the glory of stained-glass 
windows and the cheering influence of the congrega- 
tion. He does not reason this all out, of course, but 
subconsciously he is affected, I think. There, in the 
semi-darkness, with organ pipes mounting gloomily 
about him on all sides, he very naturally tries to shut 
out his dismal surroundings and sends his imagina- 
tion in search of pleasanter things. This is all right 
if, as he works his imagination, he does not forget to 
work the organ handle. The congregation may be 
singing ‘‘He leadeth my soul where the still waters 
flow,” but, if these words reach his ears at all, he be- 
gins to think of a real stream into which he will cast 
his fishing lines on the morrow. ‘‘Work for the night 
is coming’? means nothing to him, since work is al- 
ways to be avoided, and night is a short but necessary 
preliminary that ushers in a new day of games and 
sports. 

Once when playing a hymn I noticed that the 
“wind” was fast being exhausted, and then came that 
dying groan from the instrument which brings un- 
speakable terror to every organist’s heart. The 
power had ceased entirely; the organ was silent. I 
bounded off the bench and rushed round to the 
blower’s quarters. He was not at his post. At first 
I thought he had been translated, like Elijah, although 
knowing him as I did it was hard to believe this. 
When my eyes became accustomed to the dim light 
I found a part of him—two legs dangling at a narrow 
window. The greater part of him was hanging out of 
the window; he was watching a runaway horse. 

Then there are the singers. Are they sometimes 
hard to get along with? Why, bless their artistic 
souls, that is because they are temperamental. And, 
to be perfectly fair, the organist may be as crotchety 
and touchy as the singers. But he does have to control 
himself so as not to rub them the wrong way. It is 
not easy. Tact must be used, criticism administered 
kindly and gently; to keep every one sweet is the 
thing to be sought. For an impolitic word, a singer 
will sometimes bear a long, long grudge against the 
director. I have known a singer to leave a rehearsal in 
a huff, and walk back and forth in the ante-room, 
storming and fuming, perhaps crying—it is woman’s 
tears that unnerve the organist, and women know it— 
storming and fuming, I say, until the director went 
to her and soothed her injured feelings, and so brought 
her back to the waiting choir. A few such humiliating 
experiences, and the director learns to govern his 
tongue, and is careful what he says, and especially 
how he says it. 

If some singers, not all by any means, get too 
much praise, if too much adulation is lavished on 
them by the congregation, as sometimes happens, 
_ they become just a bit vain and somewhat over- 
bearing. Capricious and changeable they can be on 
short notice; they are subject to colds and sore throats 


and other sudden illnesses at the very time their 
services are most needed. The indispositions of opera 
singers whiten the hair of impresarios and drive them, 
I am told, to premature graves. That may be true 
or it may not, but I know that a cold can develop. 
very quickly if a singer is asked to sing with another 
he does not like. Some Sunday, when the soprano 
and the tenor sing Stainer’s beautiful duet, “Love 
divine, all love excelling,” raising their éyes to heaven 
as if they would float away on the wings of song, the 
congregation can not know that these singers are 
hardly on speaking terms and that only the organist’s 
tact made possible that musical number for the service. 

Trresponsibility sometimes manifests itself. A 
singer comes to church on a spring Sunday morning, 
wearing her winter hat. She discovers tnat all the 
other singers have shed their winter headgear for 
spring millinery. What does she do? Like the Arab, 
she silently steals away before the service begins— 
goes home by a side door, although she may have a 
solo in the anthem and the organist may be at his 
wits’ end to get some one to take it at such short 
notice. Then there was the singer who would not 
stand beside a certain singer because, as she said, the 
blue of her dress ‘“‘swore” at the blue worn by the 
other woman. The only way to have harmony in 
the choir-loft, I used to say in my savage moments, 


‘was to have no choir; one soloist will not give much 


trouble; a quartette will add to the difficulties; and a 
chorus choir will increase them many fold. 

All sorts of unlooked-for things are constantly 
occurring. Suppose the choir is singing “Let all the 
earth keep silence before him,” and just then a blast 
shakes the windows ominously; suppose they are 
singing Gounod’s “Send out thy light,” and at that 
instant the electric lights snap off, leaving the church 
in darkness; suppose the words of the anthem are 
“Sing together, sing together,” and by some strange 
perversity the choir ignores the admonition and 
straightway begins to sing apart; suppose the minis- 
ter’s sermon is particularly optimistic, emphasizing 
that this world is a good place to live in, and the choir 
when he sits down spoils everythin: by singing a 
lugubrious setting of ‘‘Earth is a des2rt drear, Heaven 
is my home.” There is a reason way a wise preacher 
and a wise organist confer on the program, so as to: 
have some kind of agreement between what is said 
and what is sung. These chance clashes here set down 
may sound far-fetched and invented, but true they 
happen to be, and things like them are familiar: 
enough to any organist. 

That mirror that hangs before him—how much it 
reflects that is not down on the program! That mirror 
serves to keep him in touch with his little world, just 
as another mirror kept the Lady of Shalott in touch 
with the outer world. It is time to begin the offer- 
tory, that beautiful duet for soprano and alto by 
Handel, “He shall feed his flock,” a number that 
always pleases. I have played only a few notes of the 
prelude, when I feel instinctively that the congrega- 
tion is not altogether attentive. A glance in the. 
mirror confirms my suspicions. The janitor is coming . 
down, one of the side aisles. He carries a long pole, | 
which shakes and quivers and vibrates at the end, , 
and every head in that church is turned to watch him. 
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He goes to a window and lowers the upper half, then 
lowers another, and then another, with a creaking 
of cordage, with a rattle of pulleys unbelievable, 
every one watching his slightest move with a strange 
fascination. But at last his fell work is done and he 
retires. The singers gain the attention. The second 
stanza begins and—it can not be—it is—he is coming 
back to close the windows; some one feels a draft! 

The organist has to deal with the complicated 
mechanical instrument, the organ itself. A wonder- 
ful instrument it is, the king of instruments. How 
well it adapts itself to church work. It has a voice 
for all the moods that play across the souls of men. 
It can exultingly shout a paean of praise; it can 
breathe a prayer; it can speed the newly married 
joyfully on their way; it can mourn the dead. Itisa 
whole orchestra in itself; it reproduces the flute, the 
oboe, the violin; it reproduces the human voice; it 
even tries to reproduce the singing of the celestial 
choir, and simulates it so well that some of us will be 
satisfied with the effect until we hear the real thing. 
No wonder it has been the recognized instrument of 
the church since the fourth century; no other could 
take its place. 

But, like human beings, it has two entirely dif- 
ferent and contrasting natures. .It can sing like an 
angel when it feels like one, but let its delicate mech- 
anism get out of order and it can be as discordant as 
the infernal one himself. It is a sensitive instrument, 
easily affected by dampness, by cold, and by heat. 
An even temperature is best for it, but that is just 
what it does not get—think how cold our churches 
are during the winter months. It is impossible to tell 
when it will break down. It likes to do its worst five 
minutes before service, and its very worst five minutes 
before a special musical service, or a big service on 
one of the great feast days of the church, like Easter 
or Christmas. 

The organist ought to be enough of a mechanic 
to patch up trouble when things go wrong. Let us 
see what devolves on him when the instrument goes 
on strike. We will make it as bad as possible. Sup- 
pose a special musical program has been carefully 
prepared, a program that has been in rehearsal for 
weeks; the church is filled with people; expectancy is 
in the air. And now shortly before the service is to 
begin, strange sounds arise from the organ. Some- 
times the sound comes from subterranean depths, 
suggesting a disordered digestion. Again, the trouble 
is in the air-passages—a terrible shortness of breath, 
a half dozen asthmas-rolled into one. Does the or- 
ganist stand dejectedly by? Nothing of the sort. He 
rushes for a candle and lights it, and with it crawls in- 
to the instrument, and gets down on hands and knees 
and rattles away at bolt and bar and lever; or he 
climbs, at the risk of life and limb, to dizzy heights 
and adjusts pipes and tractors; or he lowers himself 
into all sorts of caverns and goes through every 
variety of pitfall, and examines the bellows. Usually, 
he patches up the trouble and makes the organ 
usable. Then back he comes to the waiting congrega- 
tion, looking like a chimney-sweeep, hair disheveled, 
hands begrimed, possibly a v-shaped tear in his 
pantaloons, but oblivious to his appearance if only 
the organ will behave itself. 
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The organist has to deal with the music com- 
mittee. The music committee act as the go-between; 
they go between the congregation and the organist, 
and in so going they are apt to get right in the way. 
They keep in close touch with the congregation, and 
come to the organist with the opinions gathered from 
this member and that regarding choir matters. If 
the choir is in front, as ours was, the congregation 
scrutinize searchingly the women’s clothes; I sometimes 
thought they gave more attention to how the women 
dressed than to how they sang. 

I have known a singer to sing a solo in a gown cut 
rather low in the neck. Just how low a dress should 
be cut in the neck for church use, is a moot question 
with some people, but there are women in the congrega- 
tion that know within an inch. There is, in fact, only 
one way to deal with this whole problem—adopt a 
regulation costume, like vestments, which matter 
the music committee must settle. 

Then the organist has the church service on his 
hands, aye, and on brain and heart as well. The 
minister may think he is running things, but of the 
two the organist is just a little more important than 
the minister till the sermon begins. Suppose the or- 
ganist fails to strike the chord at just the proper 
time in the antiphonal responses; suppose he does not 
listen attentively throughout the prayer, so as to strike 
the chord for the musical response the instant the 
amen falls from the minister’s lips. A church wait 
can be as embarrassing as a stage wait. Think how 
much versatility he must display in the different parts 
of the service. First, he plays the prelude, which, 
contrary to general opinion, is not a selection to cover 
up the rustle of silk dresses, or drown out the footfalls 
of tardy church-goers. Its real office is, or should be, 
a devotional introduction to the day of worship. He 
plays the anthem or solo, which tests his ability as 
an accompanist. It hardly need be said, but perhaps 
it does need to be said after all, that to accompany 
well calls for special qualities that the instrumentalist, 
even a great instrumentalist, may not by nature pos- 
sess. He plays the offertory, which gives him a chance 
to show the possibilities of the organ in solo stops 
and beautiful combinations. He plays the hymns— 
an art in itself—leading the whole congregation in 
song. Last of all, he plays the postlude, which 
should sum up in music the spirit of the entire service. 

The hardest thing the organist has to deal with— 
and this is my last point—is a fixed musical policy on 
the part of minister and congregation, with which he 
is out of sympathy. Our congregation insisted on 
singing gospel hymns at the evening service, at which 
service the organ was used. I held out for the churchly 
hymns in the hymn-book used at the morning service, 
but I was overruled. The organ has its limitations 


‘ and, while it can do much, I do not believe any one 


can play gospel hymns on it and produce a churchly 
effect. I honestly tried to and failed absolutely. 
To play “You may have the joy-bells ringing in your 
heart,” to play “Let the blessed sunshine in,’’ to play 
“Brighten the corner where you are’—to play such 
music on the church organ is to prostitute a noble 
instrument to ignoble purposes. There can be no 
possible doubt about that in my mind. 

One Sunday afternoon a few of us attended a 
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service at the colored church in our town. We ex- 
pected to be amused, but we were not amused, we 
were deeply impressed. It was all decorous enough, 
and the singing, especially, represented deep religious 
fervor. I am-sure J never heard better congrega- 
tional singing. Slavery and degradation could not 
destroy the negro’s love of singing: through it all a 
notable body of folk-songs sprang up. They began to 
sing: 

Steal away’, steal away, steal away to Jesus, 

Steal away, steal away home, 

I ain’t got long to stay here: 

My Saviour calls me, he calls me in the thunder, 

God’s thunder rolls within-a my soul, 

I ain’t got long to stay here: 

Steal away, steal away, steal away to Jesus, 

Steal away, steal away home, 

I ain’t got long to stay here. 


Particularly impressive was the reference to the 
thunder. In the cotton fields one of those fierce 
electric storms, common to the South, had come up; 
the lightning had flashed, and the thunder had rever- 
berated along the hills and through the valleys, and 
God’s power and man’s frailty had been brought 
forcibly home to them. “God’s thunder rolls within-a 
my soul, I ain’t got long to stay here.’ 
Then they sang a song that taught humility: 


Brudder Peter, you must bow so low, 
Brudder Peter, you must bow so low; 

For low is de way to the upper bright world, 
Let de heaven light shine on me. 


The names of all the different members of the con- 
gregation were substituted for Brudder Peter in the 
successive verses, so that the song became a personal 
message to the one addressed. It was Brudder Moses 
and Sister Hannah you must bow so low, and then 
Ruling Elder you must bow so low, and then Brudder 
Preacher you must bow so low. When all had been 
told that humility is needed to see the light, the song, 


which had taken some little time to get every one in, - 
came to anend. Itisa far cry from these crude words 
to the beautiful verse of scripture, ‘Walk humbly 
with thy God,” which perhaps means about the same 
thing, but crude as they were those words drove home 
the lesson nevertheless to those simple, confiding 
people. 

And that night, at our service, as I tried to make 
the joybells ring in all their hearts, as,I tried to let 
the blessed sunshine in, as I tried to brighten the . 
corner where I was, I could not help comparing our . 
music with the “darky spirituals,” and I had to ac- 
knowledge that their music was better than ours, that 
the words in some instances were more dignified than 
ours, and that we had nothing of the religious fervor 
that made the singing at the colored church so im- 
pressive and affecting. 

Sunday, the day of rest for others, is a workday 
for the organist. But now the evening service is at 
an end; the benediction has been pronounced; the 
congregation is leaving the church. The organist’s 
work, however, is not yet finished; he is playing the’ 
postlude; it is the organ that begins and it is the organ 
that closes the day of worship. A peaceful quiet 
settles down—the organist is alone with the organ, 
and as he sits there playing, he reviews hastily in his 
mind the events of this busy day of praise and prayer, 


.of sermon and song. The things that harassed him 


seem trivial and far away. For all has gone well. 
It has been good to be there and be a part of it all. 
“T was glad when they said unto me, let us go into the 
house of the Lord.” 

The postlude finished, the organist closes the 
instrument until, brought “safely through, another 
week,” the congregation shall assemble once more. 
Dowr the dim aisle he passes, and as he reaches the 
outer air the sexton snaps off the last light, and pres- 
ently the key clicks in the great door. Another Sun- 
day is over. 


Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XII. 


The Inevitableness of Liberal Christianity 


Charles E. Petty 


Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.—John 8 : 32. 
R= tik very first requirement such a topic as is 
9%; here announced makes on its treatment is 
5 | that we shall come to some agreement on 
oe the meaning of the terms we use. To this 
end two or three preliminaries are in order. 

May we understand by the inevitable in religion 
essentially what we mean by the inevitable in the 
physical world about us. That is, that the inevitable- 
ness of which we are thinking inheres in the constitu- 
tion of the mental and moral, the spiritual order, of 
which we are a part. The order into which we were 
born is not of our making; it is of the very nature of 
God and remains constantly what His nature requires 
it to remain. Out of this moral cosmos, this spiritual 
universe, have grown all the varied religious and 
moral systems known to man. And many others are 
destined to come forth in due time as those already 


with us have arrived. Without going into details | 
further at this juncture, we may say that as progress 
is made in exploring this spiritual order, a sure result 
is foreseen. As men become masters of the spiritual 
order, they will come into essential agreement as to 
the nature of religion and what it is that makes re- 
ligion a permanent fact in human life. The truth will 
be discovered, and that truth will make men free 
from error and folly, from false reasoning in religion 
and its practise. 

By liberal Christianity we ought to mean some- 
thing very definite and logically coherent. It must 
partake of the very nature of the spiritual order of 
which we have spoken. Two things at this juncture 
must be understood. The spirit of this religion can 
not be other than that which Jesus gave to it. And 
likewise it must be scientific in makeup and develop- 
ment. If we agree upon so much, it follows that 
liberal religion is a definite and exacting type of re- 
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ligion. A very erroneous idea is that to be liberal in 
religion is to be loose in reason if not in morals, to be 
indifferent in spiritual affairs. It does not make any 
difference what we believe so long as we live aright, 
or it can’t make any difference so long as we are all 
going to the same place. What is the odds, if no 
serious matter is involved? Such are the implications 
in many well meaning minds. 

To set ourselves aright let us survey our mentality 
a bit. Weare bound to admit that we have not made 
any truth, neither have we formulated any laws of 
the land, nor any principles of the cosmos. To all 
these we were born. Being what we are and they 
being what they are, we find ourselves compelled 
to think about as we do. No one thinks of nullifying 
the multiplication table. The law of gravity remains 
fixed among all scientists and stays put in our physics. 
Many other like facts may be readily called to mind. 
We are circumscribed to a very large degree in our 
thinking. We must think in our orbit, or order. 
So also we must feel alike in some respects. Our 
constitution being what it is, we are set to feel essen- 
tially as we do, sorrow, remorse, regret, shame, on the 
one hand, and joy, gladness, hope, ambition and the 
like on the other. There is of course a wide difference 
in the way these come to the surface in different in- 
dividuals. And our feeling and our thinking deter- 
mine our willing. Jonathan Edwards followed this 
line of logic to a very certain determinism. He loaded 
the motives with a dynamic that made fatalism almost 
certain. 

And there is a great truth in the logic of the situa- 
tion. Weall admit it. But what he and many others 
overlooked is the second angle of the situation, namely, 
that the individual can find new facts and make new 
discoveries and so set new values on experience, and 
out of that experience change the direction of his life 
daily. He is an improvable being. He is a learning 
creature, and he aspires to make himself what he is 
capable of becoming. In short, he is still in the process 
-of the making and it doth not yet appear what he is 
to be. Man is an explorer of the spiritual order and 
vean discover the truth of the spiritual order and so 
come to a knowledge of the truth. And that truth 
will make him a free and resourceful being. 

I surmise that there can be no decided difference 
of opinion among those who admit the fundamentals 
here assumed as the major premise of the argument. 
Shall we agree, then, that there is an inevitableness 
for religious growth as there is an inevitableness for 
scientific discovery? Of course we do not postulate 
the same degree of inevitableness in religious de- 
velopment as we do in scientific demonstration. In 
the realm of physics we are dealing with things that 
sseem, if they are not actually, fixed. In the realm of 
religious apprehension we are constantly forced to 
-admit growth and orientation of thought and so of 
feeling and willing in the individual. But we can not 
escape the logic of the situation in the one case any 
more than we can in the other, and that is what is 
fixed for us. The problem is to get minds aware to an 
equal degree of the spiritual verity of their environ- 
ment, and then to agree on the nature of the mind 
and the end of life. This may never be realized for 
any single generation of men, but can we escape it as 
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the goal of the race? And whether we can agree or 
not, it still remains the urge of those who see and feel 
on the vital matter involved. 

Now then, can we say that eventually the truth 
in the case is going to be known by the vast majority? 
Everywhere else it is being made accessible to human 
life. Recall how Pasteur and all later bacteriologists 
had to contend for what they alone saw as the truth. 
No informed person to-day doubts the truth of the 
germ theory of many manifestations of life and death, 
change and decay. We may not know what the cell 
growth of organisms really is, or how to account for 
it, but we know enough to make a theory work out 
to good results for us. We do not know how elec- 
tricity does its marvelous work in driving machines 
and fertilizing the soil, or why it does, and certainly 
we are stumped to tell what electricity in its finality 
is. But we know how to use electricity and we are 
finding out more uses every day. And as we make 
mastery in the use of germs and electricity, we come 
to agreement and soon forget the marvel of it. What 
is to prevent our learning the essentials of Liberal 
Religion? Nay, may we not say the same urge to 
learn the utmost in the one may be counted upon to 
drive us to learn the other? How many times we 
have heard people say, “I wish Universalism were 
true,” or, “If I could believe that I would.’ Or, to 
put it as a neighbor used to do, ‘“‘If Universalism is 
true, then we will all be saved anyhow, but just how 
I don’t know.”’ 

Without going back into the dim past to find facts 
to account for the propensity of human nature to be- 
lieve some of the seemingly absurd things that are’ 
set forth as essentials in religion, we may confidently 
affirm that progress in religious thinking is the order 
of the day. All any fair-minded individual has to do 
is to note what is generally believed by the so-called 
orthodox to-day and what was believed two centuries 
ago. 

The pioneers of liberal religious thinking in our 
country had a hard time of it. Not to mention the 
fate of Universalists in particular, we may pause to 
name a few others outside our household of the faith. 

It may be a surprise to you to know that Theo- 
dore Parker was ostracized by his Unitarian brethren 
of a hundred years ago. And Horace Bushnell was 
held at arms’ length by the Congregationalists less 
than a hundred years ago. We have heard of Swing 
and Briggs, and still other heretics who to-day would 
be back numbers in their respective communions. 
Heresy trials are becoming very few in the great 
churches to-day. 

The outstanding points upon which there is 
wide divergence of opinion seem to be about three. 
Very many feel that we must have some authority of 
fixed revelation to which to go to settle all our dif- 
ferences. The Orthodox Protestant has his infallible 
book of doctrine and precepts which he asks all to 
accept as a condition of first importance. It does not 
disturb him overmuch that such a theory of divine 
revelation seems to reflect on the character of God. 
A liberal can not think that a universal Father could 
overlook the rest of the human family and so fail 
in making suitable revelation to them also. Why 
single out one of the Bibles of the world and accept 
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it to the exclusion of all others? That makes God a 
partialist. There seems to be no possible way of 
admitting that revelation depends on the state of the 
race to which revelation is made, and so providing for 
a continuous and progressive revelation. That is 
tabu to the Orthodox and until he gets around it, or, 
rather, accepts it as the only possible theory of reve- 
lation for the liberal, he will never be in agreement 
with the liberal on one of the most vital factors in 
religion. How can two walk together except they be 
agreed? Our theory of revelation is progressive. 
There is still more light to be given to the world, 
when we become sufficiently spiritualized to make 
that possible. And we are making progress every 
day. 

kh The second point of divergence grows out of the 
first in part. God is a sort of fixed or arbitrary po- 
tentiality that has made the best scheme He could 
under the circumstances and will have to get along 
as best He can ever after. The liberal looks upon the 
ease from one of two different angles. God is learn- 
ing the same as we are, and will do better by and by. 

I can’t prove that God is not learning something 
new every moment. And as a matter.of fact I should 
very much dislike to think He could not make a dis- 
covery now and then. But that is not what I wish to 
emphasize. The liberal’s God is adequate for all 
that is involved. The liberal can not think of God 
as unable to plan as wisely and well as the situation 
demands. And to him the situation demands that 
God’s schemes shall succeed to the extent to which 
they are possible under the direction of adequacy in 
God. 

And the scientific temper that is abroad in the 
world has made some inroads upon the ecclesiastically 
dominated mind. Only a few remain impervious to 
the spirit of the age. This is more manifest in the 
third thing upon which much more agreement must 
be reached before Liberal Christianity has arrived. 
And that is the nature of man and his capacity to be 
used for further progress in religious discovery and 
practise. The newer books on psychology are making 
rapid headway in clearing away the old notion that 
man is too corrupt to be made spiritually a part of the 
divine order. Man is a new creature under the new 
psychology. He has become a responsible and con- 
sciously co-operating part of the divine plan. It is 
in this great advance that we see the way clear to do 
‘away with set standards and creeds entirely, and hold 
to great first principles as a condition of mutual re- 
spect and love. Of course if any soul is depraved we 
ean not love it. If it be doomed, why worry? Now 
evidences multiply daily that we can trust the larger 
hope and utilize the very latest scientific methods in 
religious education. 

All this gives us immense encouragement. We 
see a new humanity and a new heaven and new earth. 
No longer must we employ a single method in getting 
the will of God realized on earth. Now we know that 
whatever is a boon to man is a divine method of 
realizing human possibility. The very concept of 
the kingdom of God has been immensely enlarged. 
‘The present and the future are wedded together and 
can not be separated any more than cause and effect, 
asjindeed they are. And such catholicity does not 


- whole world to come with us. 


require that some of the most effective agents in the 
new humanizing of the world must conform to our 
notions of the way. Nor do we continue blind to the 
fact that it can not make much difference with God who 
does the work so long as the work gets done. The ways 
of doing God’s will are so numerous with the scientific 
adventurer that to set up standards of procedure 
seems childish. 

Into just what forms the liberal religion of the 
future may be thrown is of little consequence. We 
know that it must conform in principle to the nature 
of God and the human soul. In short, it must be 
conformable to the latest truth, the highest truth. 
And we are not left in the dark as to that. Certain 
moral necessities always exist. We are under com- 
pulsion to think as facts make themselves known. 
Time and experience reveal what is right. Some- 
times a great war has to be fought to get the people 
to pause long enough to come to an agreement. Such 
was the Civil War with us. After the futility of con- 
test and conflict had been forced upon the country, 
the war ended and a long drawn out period of under- 
standing and conciliation and endeavor to work 
together for the common good set in. We are just now 
able to admit, both North and South, that the war 
was a foolish thing, an un-Christian, wicked thing. 
But out of that folly we learned one lesson. We 


_ must be agreed before we can walk together. And we 


may just as well admit that it is impossible to agree 
on anything other than the best thought about the 
matter in hand. The more generous a proposition is 
the more likely it is to receive the votes of intelligence. 
There is where all must finally be willing to stand. 

It would take us too far afield to stop. to point 
out how much more enthusiastic men are who work 
for a success than they are who find themselves in- 
volved in a losing adventure. The ethics of the 
liberal faith seems to assure the devotee that he 
can not fail. What ought to be must come to pass. 
What can not be ruled out of the divine order must be 
accepted by all sooner or later. If we are agreed on 
the principle it seems we ought to have no misgiving 
about the finality of our truth that God is the ul- 
timate reason of our hope. If God be for us, who 
can withstand us, and why should we falter? If man 
be an immortal, progressively developing son of God, 
why, then, the whole world will some time find it out 
and practise it. And can we cease to believe these 
things, to work for these things? 

Can we therefore appeal to those who insist on a 
system of revelation to come with us that we may 
do them good? On one condition, yes. That-condi- 
tion is that they and we agree that Jesus is the type 
man and all that he said about God and the nature 
of truth, spiritual truth, is sound. By holding to 
what Jesus said about the love and prowess of God, 
and reasoning in so narrow a line, we may invite the 
That not only is a 
matter of record, it also lends itself to reasoning on 
the most generous of inductive lines. The Bible, 
reason, and the scientific temper of the times rein- 
force the Scriptural record that God is the Father of 
the spirits of all flesh. 

Liberal Christianity (I have not given it formu- 
laries), is as inevitable as God. 
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The Organ for the National Memorial Church 


Gift of Mrs. Frances K. Hutchinson 
John Smith Lowe 


eit of the pipe organ, equipped with a set of 
chimes, for the National Memorial Church in 
=) Washington, D. C., by Mrs. Frances K. 
Hutchinson of Chicago, as a memorial to her husband, 
Hon. Charles L. Hutchinson, LL. D. 

Until his death in October, 1924, Mr. Hutchinson 
served as chairman of the National Memorial Church 
Committee. An exceedingly busy man, with many 
interests and activities on his hands outside of his 


CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON 


extensive business connections, he gave a great deal 
of his time and thought to this enterprise. From the 
first it appealed to his. imagination and aroused his 
interest. He loved all the higher forms of art. Noble 
examples of church architecture moved him profound- 
ly. He understood and appreciated the significance 
and symbolic appeal of the esthetic and beautiful in 
ecclesiastical edifices. He gave abundant evidence of 
this characteristic as chief donor of the new St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church on the Midway in Chicago. 
Back in the days when our National Memorial 
Church was just beginning to take definite form, he 
made several special trips to New York, Boston and 
Washington in the interest of the project. He was 
particularly desirous of securing a site for the edifice 
on Sixteenth Street, and it was with extreme reluc- 


tance that he consented to the purchase of the site on 


New Hampshire Avenue, which, after he passed away, 


was sold at the time the present location on Sixteenth 
Street was secured. Thus Mr. Hutchinson’s cherished 
ambition for a site on the Avenue of the Presidents 
for our National Memorial was realized. 

It is particularly fitting that such a memorial 
should be placed in the National Memorial Church, 
in the nation’s Capital, permanently enshrining there 
the name and memory of this devoted Universalist 
layman who did so much to make his faith an inspira- 
tion and a consolation to humanity. 

Mr. Hutchinson was a Universalist of the loftiest 
type, whose sympathy and breadth of vision carried. 
him far afield into all the higher educational and 
cultural influences of his day, to which he made 
valuable and abiding contributions of personality 
and money. Asa boy he was a pupil in the Sunday 
school of St. Paul’s Church in Chicago. - Later he 
served with marked ability and consecration as su- 
perintendent of this same Sunday school for twenty- 
five years. He became chairman of the board of 
trustees in St. Paul’s Church, and under his direction 
the parish enjoyed one of its greatest periods of pros- 
perity and strength. 

Local and provincial in his interests and outlook 
Mr. Hutchinson could not be. It was inevitable that 
he should rise to positions of high honor and trust in 
the councils of his denomination. Five times he was 
elected to the Presidency of the General Convention, 
in 1895, 97 and’99, and in 1907 and’09. From1911 to 
1924, the year of his death, he served as a member 
of the Board of Trustees. On the Board his frank 
expressions of opinions, his wise counsels and his 
kindly consideration for the views of others made 
him a friend and leader of incalculable worth to his. 
associates in shaping the policies of the denomination. 

As President of the Convention he had a peculiar 
facility of expediting business and steering wisely 
through the strong discussions on denominational 
questions. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s natural inclinations led him 
far beyond the borders of his own denomination in 
the intimate connections of a lifetime. In matters of 
art, education, philanthropy, natural history and re- 
ligion he gave unsparingly of his personal qualities 
as well as of his money. He was a leader in Chicago’s 
institutions of art, education and benevolence. His 
beautiful country estate of some eighty acres on the 
shores of Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, just over the 
border line from Illinois, was his haven of retreat 
from business cares and responsibilities. It symbolized 
his great love for nature and its beauty spots. ‘“‘Wych- 


’ wood” he conceived, with the sympathy and co- 


operation of Mrs. Hutchinson, as a permanent pre- 
serve for the native plants and birds of Wisconsin. 
It was my great pleasure to call at “Wychwood” by 
appointment back in July to talk with Mrs. Hutchin- 
son about a memorial to her husband in the National 
Memorial Church. A friend conducted me about the 
grounds and explained the significance of the place. 
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With keen appreciation of her husband’s varied 
interests and connections during his lifetime, Mrs. 
Hutchinson is quietly devoting herself to the idea of 
perpetuating them. She has permanently endowed 
“Wychwood” and put it in the custody of a com- 
mission of three men that it may be enjoyed for all 
time by posterity. 

And now Mrs. Hutchinson by her generous and 
timely gift of a beautiful pipe organ and chimes for 
the National Memorial Church in Washington, en- 
shrines the name and memory of her husband in the 
dignified and notable edifice that is to stand through 
the years in the nation’s Capital as a monument to 
those who have faithfully served the church and 
courageously championed its faith. 

Mrs. Hutchinson’s gift is something more than 
a monetary contribution to the enterprise to which her 
husband gave so much of his time and attention. 
Her gift is a source of inspiration and incentive to the 
whole denomination. We are grateful for her generous 


response to a worthy cause, but above all we appre- 
ciate the moral impetus she has imparted to the Na- 
tional Memorial Church enterprise. The memorial 
to Mr. Hutchinson, together with many others given 
during the last few months, means that we shall go 
to the Hartford Convention with one of the objectives 
in the Five Year Program well along on the way to 
actual realization. The following is a copy of Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s letter making definite confirmation of 
her gift: 
Wychwool, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 
Sunday, August 28, 1927. 
Dear Dr. Lowe: 
I have your letter of the 18th August in regard 
to the organ of the new National Memorial Church in 
Washington. I am willing to give $ for such an 
organ as the one specified. 
Wishing you every success in this undertaking, be- 
lieve me 


Yours sincerely, 
Frances K. Hutchinson. 


The Travel Notes of an Enthusiast---IV 


Harold E. B. Speight 


DE FORE we left London we had to decide on a 
@ <Q! school for the Younger Daughter. In her 
> ( 5 case we did not want boarding facilities, and 
for08'} King Alfred’s School, Golder’s Green, re- 
organized a few years ago by Mr. Joseph Wicksteed 
after he had spent three years familiarizing himself 
with Bedales School, described in my last Notes, met 
our requirements. We spent a delightful hour in the 
class rooms and grounds, and then lunched with the 
upper half of the school. Those who happen to know 
the Shady Hill School in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
will appreciate what I mean when I say that per- 
haps the most attractive feature of the school is that 
it is still in the making and that signs of the part 
played by the boys and girls are evident everywhere. 
‘Each year, for example, sees a tier of seats added to 
the little open-air amphitheater, and this means 
labor with spade, shovel, and wheelbarrow. We were 
guests at a meeting of the Advisory Council, at which 
representatives of all the classes, ably presided over 
by a girl of perhaps sixteen, heard, discussed, and suit- 
ably dealt with reports on the various activities of the 
term, deciding about one report, for example, that 
the headmaster should be asked to read it to the whole 
school. Its point was that the responsibilities of the 
fire brigade were not being taken seriously enough. 
In the faces of all we saw, younger and older boys and 
girls, teachers and headmaster, was an eagerness 
born of enjoyment and understanding. School can 
be made a happy place where industry is preferred to 
idleness and where co-operative tasks are preferred to 
selfish privileges, and this without in any way weaken- 
ing the moral fiber of the growing boy or girl. 

Mr. Joseph Wicksteed is a son of a man who made 
an extraordinarily rich contribution to the intellectual 
life of England for many years as a lecturer for the 
University Extension movement, stimulating earnest 
and intelligent study on the part both of people who 
had never enjoyed the advantages of college and of 
people who, after college, might otherwise have sup- 


were very personal bonds. 


posed their education ended. His lectures on Dante 
in particular, were delivered to large audiences 


’ throughout the country, and yet to follow them in- 


telligently demanded careful and continuous study. 

Admiring Mr. Wicksteed as we had done, we 
found it no great venture of faith to enter a child in 
the school to which his son is devoting himself. 

It was strange to confer in London over the prob- 
lems of a parish in Massachusetts, but Dr. John C. 
Perkins, who is to be acting minister of King’s Chapel 
for a year, and Mr. Romney Spring, the senior warden, 
were both there, and more than once we were able to 
sit down together. Arrangements for both the week- 
day and the Sunday services are now complete until 
next May, and a distinguished group of preachers 
will serve. Dean Sperry has agreed to take a number 
of Sundays between New Year and Easter, and other 
eminent preachers will give two Sundays each. For 
the week day services the list of visiting preachers is of 
the same character as for the past four years, but in- 
cludes some new names. 

When we left London it was to go first to Oxford, 
but on the way we gave the Daughters a peep at 
Windsor Castle and at. Eton College, on whose play- 
ing-fields, as the world has often heard, Waterloo was 
won! We had hoped to see Dr. Estlin Carpenter at 
Oxford, but before we left America we had received 
news of his death, and our disappointment was great. 
He had married us, and he had ordained me, so there 
His greatness as a scholar 
and teacher evoked the amazed admiration of all who 
ever sat at his feet. Had he been of an orthodox com- 
munion no honor in the gift of church, state, or uni- 
versity would have been too great; as it was, Oxford 
University created a precedent in conferring an 
honorary degree in theology upon him, a Unitarian. 
His was an extraordinary career. First he became 
an authority in the field of Old Testament criticism, 
and helped to make known in England the results of 
German research. When Manchester College needed 
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a New Testament professor he was ready for that re- 
sponsibility, and his writings in that field have been 
notable. Only this year there was published from his 
pen a work on Johannine literature which we shall 
review later, and which is an amazing achievement for 
aman over-eighty. Years ago he was one of the first 
to see the value of studies in comparative religion. 
He was fond of telling how when he first went to teach 
in Oxford he heard a representative professor begin a 
course of lectures with the statement: “There are 
two kinds of religion, true and false. Christianity is 
the true religion; other religions are false.’”’ More 
than any other man he was responsible for the final 
recognition of Comparative Religions as a subject of 
study approved officially by Oxford University, and 
he was the first occupant of the lectureship established 
in that field by the university. But even yet we have 
indicated only a part of his range of scholarship and 
effort. He was active in promoting social and political 
studies, both in Oxford and elsewhere, and was one 
of a small group of men who at last succeeded in 
securing recognition for these studies at Oxford. 
He was active in service of the cause of political 
liberalism; he was the trusted adviser of scores of 
Unitarian ministers, and for two years, when well 
over seventy, served as president of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, and the administration 
of Manchester College was in his hands for several 
years. If you want to know Martineau you must 
read Dr. Carpenter’s “Life,” and that book contains 
one of the very best estimates of the state of philosoph- 
ical thought in the early part and middle of the nine- 
teenth century. And with all his prodigious learning 
(I have not told of his researches in ancient Indian 
texts) he was of the most simple, child-like devoutness. 

It was our joy to spend some time with Mrs. 
Carpenter, for so many years his worthy comrade. 
Her loss is grievous, but she is dwelling on the unseen 
things that are eternal. 

Dr. and Mrs. L. P. Jacks we also saw, and here 
again the visit was like a pious pilgrimage of grati- 
tude, for at a critical moment of my life Dr. Jacks 
gave me the counsel that solved pressing problems, 
and he took the trouble to open doors of opportunity 
that proved congenial. 

Dr. Jacks is at present under fire from active 
critics who complain that he is not sufficiently ag- 
gressive as a Unitarian. They wish to see Manchester 
College devote its resources primarily, if not exclu- 
sively, to preparing ministers for the Unitarian de- 
nomination. Dr. Jacks wishes to see the college 
demonstrate, in full view of the university, the con- 
tributions that Unitarians have always made and are 
still qualified to make to religious life in England. 
They have believed, for example, in broad fellowship. 
The founders of the college avoided studiously any 
stipulations that might restrict the privileges of study 
or teaching to adherents of any sect or opinion: 
it was to be open to all for the study of theology and 
philosophy in perfect liberty. If it is conducted 
primarily as a Unitarian “seminary” it will, to begin 
with, necessarily limit its usefulness, since the Uni- 
tarian denomination is not producing from its own 
ranks more than a small handful of men capable of 
meeting the standards of scholarship which must be 


maintained if the college is to enjoy any measure of 
recognition by the university. Moreover, any such 
limitation of aims must mean that the college will 
cease to be what it has been up till now, an “experi- 
mental station,’ as it were. The Dunkin Lectureship, 
for example, has brought to Oxford for public hearing, 
long before the university would give recognition to 
such teachers, outstanding leaders in sociological 
studies. Because the college has rendered such ser- 
vices with an obvious freedom from any motive of 
self-aggrandizement or denominational ambition, it 
has steadily won the confidence of the university 
public. And of late years a great factor in that con- 
fidence has been the reputation of Principal Jacks 
himself. The Unitarians of England, who control 
the college and its funds, will gain some apparent ad- 
vantage if they call to the principalship a denomina- 
tionalist with limited outlook when the time comes 
for Dr. Jacks to retire, but such a step, and the 
policy it would imply, would mean, I am sure, the 
forfeiture of their greatest opportunity so far as Man- 
chester College is concerned. I have written of this 
because there is a close parallel in all church life. 
The highest rewards and best results of effort come 
to those churches and those denominations which, 
instead of seeking rewards, render most devotedly 
and disinterestedly and with most intelligence the 
largest service to the world. 

The day given to Oxford ended in a little village 
on the edge of the Cotswolds, where two Enthusiasts 
were able to show their children the cottage which, 
sixteen years ago, was their first home. It was only a 
vacation home, but Oxford vacations are for ‘“‘Dons’”’ 
the best opportunity for serious study, and for that 
or some other reason occupy half the year. We had 
therefore explored the region thoroughly and made 
some friends. Gone were the friends, most of whom 
were, as it happens, Friends (whose quiet meeting- 
house gave us our first experience of Quaker worship), 
but outwardly there was no change since we first 
followed the winding country lanes and pushed our 
punt against the gentle current of the stream so 
beautifully named the Evenlode. 

x * ~ 


HILLTOP 


Since we now stand atop this hill together, 
We can remember ways by which we came; 
The traffic-bustling streets through town and village 
Where we had need of caution, till, like flame 
That leaps above confusion and consumes it, 
There leapt a hillpath, slanting towards the sky, 
Unlike paved streets—deep-fringed with grass, rough, dusty, 
But oh, what freedom as we walked on high! 
God grant all friends may seek and find one day, 
Beyond flat, crowded streets, an upward way! 


Since we now stand atop this hill together, 
We may sit down upon a rock and rest, 
And watch the sea with dove-winged ships upon it, 
Or, turning, face the cedar-bordered west; 
Or we may run and gather black-eyed Susans, 
You cutting them for me and I for you, _ 
While startled meadow-larks stir tall sweet grasses, 
And, overhead, the sky bends near and blue! 
God grant all friends, some afternoon, may be 
Upon a summer hilltop, near to Thee! 
Violet Alleyn Storey, in Commonweal. 
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Through Belgium to Germany 


Charles F. Weller 


WIMPLACABLE hatred of Germany and all Ger- 
4| mans was the first phenomenon I encountered 
in Belgium on my way from London to Co- 

=} logne. As we left Ostend, I naturally talked 
with the man who chanced to share my third class 
compartment. Fortunately, he spoke English. When 
the war began he was about fourteen years old; now 
he is twenty-seven. He is a business man, sells 
typewriters and travels so much that he buys a yearly 
pass permitting him to go wherever and whenever he 
will on all the railways of Belgium. He travels second 
class (which means, with upholstery) but my fellow 
travelers from England crowded him out of second 
class into my un-upholstered third class carriage. 
Schooling, travel, business, should have made him a 
fairly broad and typical young man. I only know, 
however, that he hates the Germans—and, actually, 
knows nothing about them as they really are to-day. 

If I had been a German and had behaved myself, 
he explained, he would have answered briefly any 
question that I politely asked him—but he would 
not wish to talk with me. 

Germans are naturally brutes; they have no 
culture and no tact at all. For example, they were 
allowed, after the war, to come into the Belgian 
cities which they had so grossly violated, but they 
showed no sense of the fitness of things and actually 
tried to bribe the orchestra in the restaurant to play 
their German national anthem, ‘Deutschland Uber 
Alles!’ That was too much to be endured. Of course, 
the orchestra never played it, but the alleged wish to 
have them do so proved the brutal tactlessness of all 
Germans. This heated young Belgian said he had 
himself personally seen children whose hands were 
chopped off by the Germans soldiers during the war. 
I could not question him about this bit of evidence nor 
show my incrdulity by telling him how eagerly, but 
vainly, representatives of the Allies had sought for 
people who could actually prove that they had seen 
one of these famous mutilated children. 

All of his long and earnest talk seemed to me to 
be significant evidence, not of the character of the 
Germans, but of the need in Europe for something 
like our American League of Neighbors to make the 
people of Belgium, France and Germany acquainted 
with each other. 

My Belgian fellow traveler knew. no Germans 
personally—and did not wish to know any. With 
feeling so ardent that his eyes were moist, he re- 
peated every legend and insinuation he had ever 
heard against any and all the people who were lined 
up against his countrymen in the war. He could not 
at all appreciate my feeling that the danger of another 
war in Europe lies not so much in Germany’s sup- 
posed thirst for revenge, or in the excess of the Ger- 
man over the French birthrate, but rather in the 
psychology of unyielding hate and fear which he ex- 
presses (which also, three years ago, I heard expressed 
by literally every French man and woman with 
whom I talked during my fortnight in France). 

Now there have been great and _ beneficent 


.in the matter of languages. 


changes—as Aristide Briand evidences, and likewise 
many other highly-admirable French people. My 
Belgian fellow traveler is presumably exceptional, 
perhaps a solitary left-over from a disappearing 
species. My own experience in that third class car- 
riage gave hopeful evidence to this effect, because the 
man who succeeded my likable, though hate-full, Bel- 
gian was a German on his way home to Cologne after 
one of many happy business trips in Belgium. He 
looked the German, too, big, hearty, vigorous and 
masterful, but he told me that he finds no difficulty in 
his business operations among the Belgians. ‘Ah, 
yes,” he said of his Belgian predecessor in the railway 
carriage, ‘‘there are people like him in Germany, also, 
who talk of hatred and revenge and war. ,They can 
not realize that Germany has really lost the war and 
that all things are forever changed. But most of the 
people, fortunately, in both countries, are wholly 
intent on building up a good life together, now, out of 
the pitiful fragments and the terrible tragedies of the 
war.” 

I am uncomfortably conscious that nearly every 
native I encounter in Europe is my superior—at least, 
And my personal belief 
is that each additional language adds vitally to the 
scope and power of a person’s brain—and possibly to 
his character. This German business man, for ex- 
ample, spoke French, and even a little Flemish, with 
our Belgian fellow travelers. With me he conversed 
fluently in excellent English. And gradually, as we 
neared his home in Koln (Cologne), he relapsed into 
admirable German. As for me, I flopped about 
linguistically, like a tattered remnant of an old, 
weather-beaten flag, responding feebly to the chang- 
ing tones of speech—Flemish, French and German, 
with their puzzling variations. 

Germany seemed characteristically German even 
at one a. m., when I set foot at last in Cologne—weari- 
ly, having left Victoria Station, London, at 10 a. m., 
but not on the fastest, shortest route, because I paid 
only $8.30 for the whole day’s ride. The “Gepack- 
trager’’ (porter) strapped my two suit cases and my 
brief case over his shoulder and led the way vp a 
narrow winding street to a characteristically German 
“Christliches Hospice’ (a kind of quiet boarding-house 
hotel said to be “conducted on religious lines’), 
where I had a beautifully clean little room, completely 
filled by a narrow wooden bed, two straight chairs, a 
little table, a smaller stand with an electric reading 
lamp at the head of the bed, and four of the most 
modern and magnificent bath-room fixtures with 
which I ever associated—a mammoth tub with a 
needle shower above it, a large wash stand, a small 
sitz bath and a toilet, all open or “at large” in the 
narrow room. For this extraordinary room with 
bath and service (but no soap) I paid only 5 marks 
60 pfennigs—about $1.40. Since then I have set my 
nightly rate at 2 marks 50 pfennigs for a room (with- 
out bath), plus 35 or 50 pfennigs for service, plus 1 
mark and 10 to 50 pfennigs for “‘frustuck’”’ (breakfast) 
—which one must always take in the place where he 
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rents his room. Thus, 4 marks ($1.00) daily provide 
a satisfactory bed and breakfast—even in large cities, 
and even when the summer travelers from America 
and England throng the streets. 

Shaven or close-clipped heads for the men, and 
many of them hatless, more beards than in England 
or America, notably numerous and corpulent “‘bay- 
windows,” universal courtesy and kindliness, every 
one busily but cheerfully employed, women pulling or 
pushing carts in the streets, cafes very numerous, filled 
at night by drinking, singing, wholesome, friendly 
people, the broader little streets around the central 


The Chateau 


“Dom” (cathedral) turned into parade places every 
night by men and women walking back and forth, less 
style in the dress of men or women than in England— 
and therefore much less than in American cities— 
bicycles even more numerous than in English cities, 
fascinating girls in short, scant skirts and sleeve- 
less, thin dresses, street car conductors as impressive, 
at least, as American bank presidents, fourth class on 
the railways plenty good enough and very cheap— 
about 1 mark 20 pfennigs (80 cents) for an hour’s ride 
—all this is Germany, to-day, and I find it immensely 
good and likable. 


of Lafayette 


Eleanor Bissell 


left Cannes on a brilliant morning in May, 
a grand old mistral blowing and the Medi- 
terranean as blue as—vwell, as blue as 
the Mediterranean is supposed to be— 
and all rough and beautiful from the wind. We drove 
along the Corniche d’Or, feasting our eyes on red 
rocks, green trees, pink roses and blue seas, entrancing 
color everywhere. We passed through Aix in Pro- 
vence, one of the cities founded by the Romans, for 
this is the old Roman road to Nimes and the west. 
The baths that the Romans loved are still in opera- 
tion, but I loved the ancient cathedral better, with 
its bits of Roman temple incorporated and its tapes- 
tries made in Flanders for St. Paul’s in London and 
sold by Cromwell to the Bishop of Aix. On through 
Arles with its ruined Roman theater, “the most beau- 
tiful Norman church in Provence,” and its lovely 
women, to Nimes, where we spent the night at the 
funny old Hotel Luxembourg. No one could be in 
Nimes without a glance at the Roman Arena and the 
exquisite Greco-Roman temple called the ““Maison- 
Carre,” but we were on our way bright and early, for 
we were bound for to us unknown territory, the 
Auvergne, by way of which we were eventually to 
reach Paris. 
The Auvergne is a vaguely generic name by 
‘which the central part of France is known. Its 
mountains, not so big and beautiful as the Alps, not 
so rough and rugged as the Pyrenees, are a real moun- 
tain range for all that. There must have been many 
volcanoes here in the old days, for the houses are built 
of lava and the formation of the peaks, which are called 
puys, is obviously voleanic, and they are the weirdest 
shaped things I ever saw, irregular cones like a sugar 
loaf with the sides badly sliced off. 

In the town called Le Puy half a dozen of these 
black peaks rise against the sky, each one tipped 
with a castle or a church. One has a huge statue of 
the Virgin; being red, I thought it looked at a dis- 
tance like a lobster. 

It is a lovely country, with forests and deep 
gorges, a few ancient looking towns, fields being cul- 
tivated by peasants wearing smocks, the women with 
white caps and shoulder shawls. There are also acres 
and acres of white narcissus and yellow jonquils and 
cowslips. 

The high light of our trip was to be our visit to 


the ancient chateau of Lafayette at Chavaniac-Lafay- 
ette. Our driver, having had a blow-out and taken a 
wrong turning, managed to land us at our destination 
just at lunch time. We had hardly been able to gather 
the impression of a solidly built French chateau with 
two enormous round towers, a long plain facade 
between, to realize that it was set among the green 
of lawns, trees and gardens, and surrounded by the 
lovely Auvergne hills, and that a French and an 
American flag were floating in the breeze, when a 
charming French lady appeared to welcome us. This 
was Madame Le Verrier, Directrice of the activities 
of the Lafayette Memorial Fund. During the next 
two hours, while we were being shown through the 
chateau, having luncheon in the centuries-old dining 
room, or sitting over our coffee in the garden with a 
restful view of the wooded hills before our eyes, we 
learned the story of the Lafayette Memorial fund. 

It seems that a group of Boston people, finding 
this chateau in a very ruinous condition, determined 
to buy it, restore it, and support it by memberships 
and contributions as a patriotic shrine which would 
be visited by both French and American tourists. 
This was in 1916 and Central France was filled with 
refugees from le pays devaste, so that the leaders de- 
cided that the vast empty building must be put to 
use, and Madame Le Verrier was appointed to take 
charge and asked when she could be ready to receive 
homeless children. She said she thought she could 
take care of twenty-five in about two weeks. In five 
days, sixty-five children came, to a building utterly 
out of repair, with a leaking roof, little or no equip- 
ment and few helpers. But miracles took place in 
France during the war, and one of them was performed 
here by Madame Le Verrier. There was a camp of 
American soldiers near by, and the boys gave their spare 
time in getting the chateau in order, some of them 
being especially helpful about the sagging, leaking roof. 
In return Madame Le Verrier cooked them some of 
the American dishes for which they yearned. 

That is all ancient history now, but it is from 
that beginning that the present use of the building 
gradually evolved. Now some one hundred and fifty 
boys, most of them French, but a few Polish, Russian 
or Italian, all children of the Allies, are being educated 
here, taught to be true to their mother lands, but 
loyal friends of the U.S. A. They learn to speak both 
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French and English. Their school work is taught by 
French methods, but their sports are all American 
and they take to them like ducks to water. Football 
is very popular with them, also hiking, skiing and slid- 
ing. They are a healthy, wholesome, fine-looking lot 
| of boys. 

| Another branch of the work has been the estab- 
| lishment of a Preventorium along American lines, 
- where undernourished, mis-shapen and pre-tubercular 
children, both boys and girls, are brought to health 
and strength. The buildings of the Preventorium 
are at some distance from the chateau. These chil- 
dren are given every sort of exercise that they are 
strong enough to bear, turned out-of-doors in winter 
with only little trunks on, sleep out-of-doors, and 
are cared for by the most expert and progressive of 
French doctors. It seems incredible that French 
parents, terrified as they all are of a “courant d’ar,” 
should be willing to entrust their children to these wild 
American experiments. They were afraid at first, 
but a few brave souls having ventured upon it with 
such marvelous results to their children, others found 
courage to follow their example, until now there are 
some one hundred and fifty children there, and a 
waiting list. 

As for the chateau, that has been most skilfully 
restored. The old kitchen, not now used as a kitchen, 
has a deep fireplace and walls lined with copper 
utensils, and the small dining room where we lunched 
was on the same level, the ground floor. A low room 
it was with thick walls and heavy furniture, and the 
ancient butler who served us might have stepped out 
of a play. Our little menu was written for us, such a 
sensible way to help one gauge one’s appetite. We 
had baked potatoes and considered it a delicate com- 
pliment to our American tastes. The noble library 
on what we should call the second floor, but which 
Europeans call the first, is filled with books largely 
relating to the French and American Revolutions, 
and the walls are hung with portraits and trophies of 
Lafayette and Washington. An adjoining room has 
some very ancient and beautiful wall paper, dis- 
covered under several super-imposed layers. It is of 
Pompeiian design and one of the prides of the chateau. 
The bedrooms on the second floor have all been re- 
stored and delightfully furnished. Several bathrooms 
have been installed and in the room where—supposed- 
ly—Lafayette was born have been gathered as many 
as possible of the original articles. One can imagine 
the fatherless, brotherless, sisterless, probably lonely 
little boy, playing about the stately rooms or curled 
up before one of the fireplaces with a book. One can 
imagine him later the adored Seigneur of the region, 
giving away his grain to the peasants in time of 
famine, establishing schools for the children, further- 
ing every progressive idea for the betterment of the 
condition of his people. We look with amusement 
tinged with pity on his funny wooden bath tub, and 
wonder what he would think of the modern plumbing 
installed in his ancient home, but we feel sure he 
would approve. 

People who are helping to support the institution 
may stay a night or two in these delightful rooms for 
a small sum, and I can imagine no more pleasing spot 
to spend a week-end or to break a motor trip. Visi- 


tors are always welcome, for if the school is to be con- 
tinued at its present size and efficiency more friends 
must be found for the organization and more funds 
provided. Madame Le Verrier’s fear was that the 
number of children might have to be reduced because 
of insufficient funds. One can adopt a child for a 
year or six months or three months, or one can send 
any contribution one wishes to the treasurer, Mr. 
James A. Blair, the Lafayette Memorial, Inc., 8 
East 12th Street, New York. What. better means 
could possibly be imagined for furthering the friend- 
ship of America and France than these children, 
speaking our language, singing our songs, playing 
our games, and knowing that the benefits they enjoy 
are due to American generosity? 

If I could be the means of turning any friends in 
this most worthy direction I should be happy indeed. 
If only some millionaire would adopt the school as his 
pet charity! But the small gifts and the interest 
they represent are needed too. 

On the rest of our trip it is not necessary to dwell. 
We stopped at Chatel Cuyon in a hotel barely open 
for the season, frightfully cold, but it seemed quite a 
charming spot. Later we lunched on a terrace beside 
a dimpling stream on trout caught and cooked while 
we waited, and where we could have stayed for’a 
dollar a day, “chauffage central” too. We explored 
two of the ancient chateaux which seemed to perch 
on every peak. In Bourges I slept in a room where 
the wall bore the legend, “Son Altess Prince de Calles 
a occupe cette chambre, Avril — 1912,” and so to 
Paris, as our friend Pepys would say. 

* * * 


SLEEPING IN CHURCH 


It is pleasing to learn, from the remarks of a Philadelphia 
clergyman, that the number of men who still regularly attend 
morning church service is so large that their going to sleep during 
the sermon remains a vexing problem with synods, councils and 
general conferences. 

Memory does not go back to a time when men did not drowse 
while being preached at. 

The Puritans had no sooner discarded broad phylacteries 
and adopted long sermons than the somnolence of Sunday morn- 
ing congregations increased. In New England the evil became 
so scandalous that tithing-men were appointed whose constabu- 
lary duty it was to stalk up and down the aisles of the meeting- 
house and with their long staves rap the sconces of those who 
nodded. 

We should like to know when the last tithing-man performed 
his last service. Can it be that his diligence caused business to 
fall off until in a moment of doldrums he fell a victim to the 
disease he was supposed to cure, and snored himself gently out 
of office? Or was it discovered that a wife is equal to any tithing 
man for keeping a man’s mind from wandering off to the Elysian 
fields? 

This latter conjecture would explain why the old practise 
of keeping the men and women apart at meeting was done away 
with. 

And this naturally suggests the query why women do not 
go to sleep in church. Is it pride? You gaze about over the 
tops of the pews and every woman is sitting bolt-upright, with 
her eyes fixed worshipfully on the preacher, while one elbow is: 
planted firmly under the fifth rib of her spouse, ready for service 
at the first droop of his head. It is evident then, that the way 
to keep men awake in church is to marry them early, and if 
they are widowers, remarry them. For statistics show that it 
is the solitary men who do the most sleeping in sermon time.— 
Boston Herald. : 
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For Consideration at Hartford 


LET’S GET ON 
C. Ellwood Nash 


When the “Joint Statement” is ratified at Hartford we shall 
have spent two years on this preliminary. A slow and cautious 
start, surely, but let us hope for better speed hereafter. Some of 
us will not be here when the returns begin to come in—unless 
the pace can be improved; and I am holding back my nune 
dimittis in prayerful anticipation. 

The next move will be more significant than the first. One 
step may be only an unbalanced stagger; the second step will 
show we are going somewhere. I am assuming that the Con- 
gregationalists have not shot their bolt, that they have some- 
thing more up their sleeves than this “limp and lavender” pro- 
posal. They did not take that bold initiative and go that amaz- 
ing and glorious length in announcing their escape from tle 
clutch of tradition and their commitment to essential liberalism 
just to settle down to watchful waiting for Providence to turn 
something up. What have they, what have we, in the back of 
our minds? 

Well, it might be that, consciously or unconsciously, we 
are both dreaming of a definite, bold, live-or-die challenge to the 
travesty of religion which now has the vogue under the name of 
“Christianity.” 

The text-mongers, the tomtom beaters, the paraders, the 
wolf-criers, the hark-from-the-tomb boo-ers, are having it pretty 
nearly their own way. There is a disposition to surrender the 
field to them. The “old-time-religion-ers,” the “‘whole-Bible- 
just-as-it-reads” desk pounders, the scenario writers, the para- 
graphers, etc., are busily inoculating the common (often moronic) 
mind with traditionalism, ritualism, formalism, miracleism, un- 
der the title of ‘“‘Christianity.”” We have been too smug in as- 
suming that the fever will burn itself out. Mayode so, but sup- 
pose what remains is exhaustion, disgust, or general skepticism? 

It is my notion that the Congregationalists, supported by 
the Universalists and “other Christian Liberals,’ are capable of 
making such a pronouncement as will be manna to the desert 
wanderers, a Sheridan call to the drifters and stragglers, and 
(what is of primary importance) news to editors, reporters, re- 
viewers, story writers, news to screen and stage, news to the 
half-baked science and scholarship that are taking the claptrap 
and folderol for granted as the voice of Jesus. Being news, all 
these organs of publicity and generators of public opinion will 
be eager to noise abroad the modern crusade for the recovery of 
the Holy City from its unfledged possessors. It is possible to 
rally forward-looking men and women, to mobilize the Christian 
Liberalism of the age, and to compel a general readjustment of 
the public attitude towards religion. 

Here is something to think about and to dream of. Let us 
try to get some statesmanship into this business. The churches 
are slipping, all of them. We have got to steer into new waters. 
The Congregationalists have created a potential situation. In- 
stead of being afraid of it, let us grasp it as an opportunity. And 
this means that we must make Hartford an epochal Convention, 
not merely by acquiescing in.a timid program of fellowship, but 
by throwing off the chrysalis case altogether, and opening our 
wings for a new flight. 

I shall probably not be at Hartford, but I offer the following 
Memorial and Minute to be presented there, after threshing it 
out thoroughly as to form and substance, if any one who can get 
the floor will ask the Convention to consider it. And I should 
like to have it discussed beforehand, not as a substitute for the 
“Joint Statement,’ but rather as an interpretation and vindica- 
tion of that statement. 


Memorial and Minute 


In furtherance of active alignment of Christian-Liberal 
forces, this Convention invites the Congregational body to 
take the lead in framing a platform, formulating a plan, and 
Jaunching a movement of constructive Christian-Liberal evangel- 


ization, calling to its side for counsel and co-operation all liberal 
churches and all liberal elements, whether individual or or- 
ganized, so as to present in a competent and powerful manner 
the Christian religion as a progressive, rational, ethical, cultural, 
scientific, spiritual conception of truth and way of life, as con- 
trasted with all static, traditional, pontifical, authoritative, 
mechanistic, mystical, or miraculous conceptions and regimes. 

The movement should be nation-wide and ultimately world- 
wide; should be ‘‘announced by all the trumpets of the sky;” 
should be plastic and expectant of growing wisdom; should be 
affirmative, not merely critical or Lelligerent, fraternal and hos- 
pitable, while firmly standing ior liverty, evolution, and reason 
in religion. 

It may often be best begun in local situations, and such in- 
stances of actual crusading may furnish guidance and inspira- 
tion elsewhere. No friendly neighbors need wait for permission 
to join i1 a local onset upon entrenched superstition and external- 
ism. 

The coor should Le open for all of like mind to come in. It 
should be made plain that the osject is not to build a new sect, 
but to illumine, humanize, ana render dynamic the religion of 
reality. The several battalions of the grand army should be 
free to pursue their preferred paths and affirm their own iavorite 
views, subsequent to the delivery of the common message. Any 
further coalescence should simply grow out of the joy of com- 
radeship, the sense of kinship, and the vision of opportunities. 

The Universalist Church is ready to join in such a campaign 
and sees in it a valid hope of regaining the lost authority of re- 
ligion and the acknowledged primacy of spiritual values. The 
Congregational Church, by its distinguished personalities, its 
dignified position in both the religious and secular worlds, and 
its record of scholarship and intellectual activity, as well as by 
its piety and spiritual. temper, its missionary devotion, and its 
social service, is well qualified to take the lead in such a forward 
movement; and in nominating it for leadership we feel we can 
assure it, not only of our own loyal support, but also of a general 
focusing of liberal influences upon the new battle grounds of 
freedom, faith, righteousness, and brotherhood. 

eos 
A REFERENDUM 
Isaac Smith 

Whatever may be the outcome of the Joint Statement of 
the Congregational and Universalist Commissions at the Hart- 
ford Convention, the acceptance or rejection will not necessarily 
represent the solid opinion of the Universalist denomination. 
The voters will not be instructed by their respective churches 
and will therefore represent only about 10 per cent of the de- 
nomination. 

In order to obtain a real estimate of the denomination’s 
attitude toward the Joint Statement it will be necessary to have 
a referendum. 

Now since this Joint Statement is in concrete terms a sug- 
gested merger, I propose that, as the only fair thing to do, it 
be submitted to a referendum, so that each individual member 
will have a chance to record his vote accordingly. 

This could be accomplished by the Convention accepting 
the Commission report under advisement, and then submitting 
it to the local churches. Each church could then call a parish 
meeting, discuss the subject, and then vote by ballot, making 
the issue clear. 

1. Do you wish religiously to co-operate in every way pos- 
sible with the Congregational denomination, but still retaining 
the Universalist denomination? 

2. Do you favor organic union between the Spnereas ican 
and Universalist denominations? 

Then let each church send the results to the office of the 
Secretary of the General Convention and have the grand total 
published. That to my mind is the only fair way of dealing 
with a proposal of such tremendous importance. 
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News From Lausanne---[V 


A Review of the Faith and Order Conference 
Linley V. Gordon 


The Faith and Order assembly has held its last session. 
The large company of delegates are already leaving Lausanne. 
One impression that might be set forth with enthusiasm is that 
the Conference itself was a miracle. No such thing would 
have been possible one hundred years ago. The Conference 
was a striking testimony to the progress made towards the 
unity of the spirit. It has been different from many of the 
ancient councils summoned by the church. Some of the coun- 
cils have been called ‘‘the pitched battles of church history.” 
Some at times have precipitated schism. But there were no 
battles at Lausanne. No schisms emerged. Neither can it be 
charged that battles and schisms did not characterize the Con- 
ference because men had lost their conviction or passion. Not 
There were men at Lausanne full of passion, and of 
prejudice too, but they expressed themselves in brotherly fashion. 

Some are of the opinion that the Conference has not achieved 
what it hoped and that Christendom will be disappointed. The 
opinion has been expressed that too much was said about the 
Conference from the platform and press and too much promised, 
and that now the rank and file of church members and religious 
leaders are in for a considerable shock. This is a mistaken view. 
It should be clearly understood that the call to the Conference 
promised nothing. It did what it set out todo. The previous 
declarations in pulpits, newspapers and magazines did not mis- 
represent the purpose of the Conference. It was assumed and 
so stated by those responsible for the Conference that clear state- 
ments would be made on the things in which the communions 
differ as well as on those things in which they are one. Reunion 
of churches was not promised. Reunion of the churches was 
not considered. In accordance with the wish expressed by the 
Joint Commission appointed to arrange for the World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order, representatives of three score faiths 
and more have placed themselves by the side of their fellow 
Christians and have looked not only on thir own things but also 
on the things of others, convinced that their one hope of mutual 
understanding was in taking personal counsel together in the 
spirit of love and forbearance. That counsel has been taken. 
The agreements have been registered. The disagreements have 
been clearly set forth. As the preamble presented by Bishop 
Brent to the full Conference says: 

“This is a Conference summoned to consider mat- 
ters of Faith and Order. It isemphatically not attempt- 

ing to define the conditions of future reunion. Its 

object is to register the apparent level of fundamental 

agreements within the Conference and the grave points 

of disagreements remaining; also to suggest certain 

lines of thought which may in the future tend to a 

fuller measure of agreement. 

“Bach subject on the agenda was first discussed 

in plenary session. It was then committed to one of 

the sections, of more than one hundred members each, 

into which the whole Conference was divided. The 

report, after full discussion in subsections, was finally 
drawn up and adopted unanimously or by a large ma- 
jority vote by the section to which it had been com- 
mitted. It was twice presented for further discussion to 
plenary session of the Conference, when it was re- 
ferred to the churches in its present form. 

“Though we recognize the reports to be neither 
exhaustive nor in all details satisfactory to every mem- 

ber of the Conference, we submit them to the churches 

for that deliberate consideration which could not be 

given in the brief period of our sessions. We further 

recommend that the whole material should be referred 

to a small commission of qualified men representative 

of the various groups—Orthodox, Evangelical, Lu- 


theran, Presbyterian, Methodist, Anglican, etc.—and 
charged with the duty carefully to examine these 
propositions in the light of the discussions and to re- 
port thereon to the churches. We thank. God and 
rejoice over agreements reached, upon our agreements 
we build. Where the reports record differences, we call 
upon the Christian world to an earnest reconsideration 
of the conflicting opinions now held, and a strenuous 
endeavor to reach the truth as it is in God’s mind, 
which should be the foundation of the church’s unity.” 


The main conflict throughout was between conscience and 
the spirit of love. There’s the rub. The Greek Orthodox dele- 
gates have sat down with the most forward-looking Protestants 
and together they have listened to each other’s views. They 
have understool them but they have refused intellectual assent, 
but the refusal has been in love and in the hope that some day 
they may see eye to eye. Conscience will not allow the Greek 
Orthodox, the Anglo-Catholic, or the Protestant to surrender 
his position. Almost at the beginning of the declaration of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church made by Archbishop Germanos the 
statement is made: ‘‘We judge it to be a matter of conscience 
that with the exception of the first we must abstain from voting 
in favor of the two reports now ready.” The Declaration fur- 
ther adds, “from matters of conscience there is room for no 
compromise in the Orthodox Church.” This declaration, put- 
ting clearly the stand of the Orthodox Church, was signed by 
their leading dignitaries, and concludes: “In making it plain that 
we have arrived at our decision only in obedience to the dictates 
of our conscience, we beg to assure the Conference that we 
have derived much comfort from the experience that although 
divided by dogmatic differences we are one with our brethren 
here in faith in our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ.” 

The Lutheran delegation as the sessions approached their 
close presented a carefully drawn up statement of their reasons 
for not desiring a final vote in the nature of an adoption of the 
reports, for fear the Lutherans back home might feel that their 
essential position had been given away. Likewise the Friends 
made a declaration, and other delegations, also individual mem- 
bers of delegations, all striving to guard their conscience, but in- 
sisting that a spirit of good-will was common to all. 

Another impression is that reunion is gaining on the local 
field. Such as has occurred in a New England township recently. 
Such as is soon to take place in Scotland. Such as came in 
Canada. Such as transpired among the Methodist bodies in 
Australia. Dr. Robert A. Hume, speaking on the work in India, 
said: “‘All the Congregational churches and most of the Presby- 
terian churches in Northern and Western India have been united 
to form a single church called the United Church of North India. 
So, casting off every denominational tie, there is not now a single 
Congregational church and there are few Presbyterian churches 
in those sections of India.’ 

Another impression one could not avoid noticing was the 
high international note common to the Conference. For years 
after the Great War a bad atmosphere pervaded gatherings. 
This was noticeable even in such a conference as Stockholm, but 
at Lausanne it has been felt that all that atmosphere has been 
dissipated. The Germans and French have not only been in 
conference but they have appeared to enjoy their fellowship. 
The same has been true of the Greeks and Bulgarians. 

Before closing this article it is necessary to say that the 
Conference will carry on its work through a Continuation Com- 
mittee, newly elected, that the reports on the seven subjects 
received by the Conference will le submitted to a special com- 
mittee for transmission to the churches for action, after which 
they will return to the special committee and then go to the 
Continuation Committee for further action. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


WHO’S WHO 


While it proves nothing, it is interesting to learn, from a 
compilation made by a writer in the American Mercury, that 
out of every one hundred thousand of their adherents, the Uni- 
tarians have provided 1,185 names for Who’s Who, the Uni- 
versalists 390, and the Episcopalians 156. The Congregation- 
alists follow with 115, and no other denomination is anywhere 
near that mark.—The Churchman. 


* * 


GENTLE CHASTISEMENT 


The fact that Who’s Who, a catalogue of living Americans 
of eminence, contains the names of 1,185 Unitarians while the 
Methodists and Baptists rank far down the scale puts the Chris- 
tian Register in an unusually happy frame of mind. The editor 
says: 

“We enter no demands or admissions. We simply 

do our best to bear up under the odium of leading all 

other American religions in point of achievement, and 

the character which is essential to one’s recognition as 

a person of unusual parts and usefulness to his genera- 

tion and his kind.” 

Speaking in behalf of the poor down-trodden Methodists, we 
have only to point out that the figures are altogether what 
might be expected of the two churches, one of which is a smal! 
body derived from and ministering to a distinct class of native 
Americans residing in that section of the country which has a 
long start over the rest in education and culture, and the other 
touching every stratum of American life, every racial group, 
every industrial division. One operates almost exclusively in 
those sheltered sections from which Who’s Who looks for its 
harvest, the other is a missionary church pushing itself into 
the unlit corners and going out everywhere seeking and to save. 
The wonder is that all the Christian Register’s subscribers are 
not in the book. In fact the number suggests that perhaps they 
are!—The Christian Advocate (Methodist-Episcopal). 


eS 


TOLERANCE NOT BIG ENOUGH 


“The word ‘tolerance’ is not big enough for really big men,” 
says Major-General C. P. Summerall, chief of staff of the United 
States army. “The infantry does more than tolerate the ar- 
tillery. The infantry relies on the artillery to do certain work 
which the infantry can not possibly do—to reach targets which 
the infantry can not reach.” May not the various religious 
forces learn a lesson from that? 
It connotes a superior putting up with an inferior, or irregular. 
Majorities may tolerate the tenets and practises of minorities 
while despising them. There is a better way in the ideal of re- 
ligious liberty. Baptists have been apostles of liberty, but it is a 
question whether all groups of Baptists have the courage to face 
the ultimate results of their most cherished doctrine. But hav- 
ing assiduously sown the world with this principle, should they 
not now face the harvest courageously, believing that out of the 
bewildering manifestations of religious liberty a new and better 
way of life will emerge?—The Baptist. 

* * 


TOLERANCE TOO BIG 


We believe in fraternity and good will. It does seem to 
us, however, that we are going rather far in fraternizing as 
co-religionists with everybody under the sun. The first Euro- 
pean meeting of the “Fellowship of Faiths,” which was estab- 
lished three years ago here in America, was held in the City 
Temple, London, and presided over by Dr. F. W. Norwood, 
the pastor. Seven religions—Buddhist, Christian, Confucian, 
Hindu, Jewish, Mohammedan and Theosophist—were repre- 
sented on one platform. This is the order in which the par- 
ticipating religions were named in the English paper in which 
we saw the account of the meeting. To be sure, the meeting 


“‘Toleration’’ is a negative word. ° 


was held in the interest of world brotherhood and closed with a 
Christian hymn. The representatives of each of the religions 
spoke ten minutes. Just what is the opinion of our readers? 
Our opinion, we are quite frank to state, is that such a meeting 
is a disgrace to Christianity, and that not for a moment would 
it have been countenanced by our Lord and his apostles. We 
are not sent to find the points of agreement between Christianity 
and other religions, but to present Christ as the only all suf- 
ficient Saviour of the world.—The Watchman and Examiner 
(Baptist). : 


* * 


THE FAITH OF BELIEF 


It is unfortunate that in common parlance the term ‘‘Faith’” 
has always stood so largely for intellectual belief, and so often 


for those forms of intellectual belief which have nothing to do 
with the vital processes of life. There are and always have been ; 


innumerable tenets of ‘faith’ that are little more than mental 
concepts. The holding of any of them does not make one par- 
ticle of difference in the individual’s life. 
mainsprings of action, and have nothing whatever to do with 
conduct or character. Men and women are alike Christian in 
their motives and activities whether they hold to the one or to. 
the other of them. We need only to look about us to see among 
the followers of Christ those who are equally beautiful and equal- 
ly serviceable in their lives even though they hold doctrines 
which are in direct conflict with each other. Such may well be 
called the faith of belief; for it is wholly in the intellectual proc- 
esses and has practically nothing whatever to do with the 
motivations of life. And now it is of tremendous significance to 
us to note the fact that most if not all of the divisions of Protes- 
tantism have had their origin in this class of beliefs—the class 
that has little or nothing at all to do with the making of conduct or 
character. 

That is the reason why we can see no real difference in the 
members of our various denominations. The things on which 
they differ do not reach down into the controlling motives of 
their lives. The beliefs which divide them and send them each 
to their separate places of worship—wherein beliefs have any- 
thing whatever to do with the matter—are not the beliefs which 
in any way touch and change the springs of conduct. Hence 
by their lives no man can tell the difference between them— 
whether they be Methodists, Presbyterians, Disciples, Baptists, 
or what not. Each group may feel that they have some very 
important beliefs or practises which the others do not have— 
but just common honesty forces them to admit that these be- 
liefs and practises which seem so important to them make no 
vital difference whatever in the kind of Christian life which they 
live. 

There is not one type of Christian character which is dis- 
tinctively Methodist and another which is distinctively Baptist 
and another which is distinctively Congregational, and so on. 
Honesty, truthfulness, purity, generosity, love, forgiveness, 
and all of the other Christian virtues, are absolutely undenomi- 
national—identical in whatever church you find them, and as 
typical of the one as they are of the others. And it is high time 
that the followers of Jesus Christ had the courage to face the 
fact that the things over which they divide into their various 
churches will not make a particle of difference to the life of 
the community in which they live. It would be just as Christian, 
just as wholesome, just as morally elevated, under any one set 
of denominational beliefs as it would be under any other set of 
denominational beliefs. 

We may feel that the various churches—at least our own!— 
have distinctive beliefs which are worth perpetuating as dis- 
tinctive denominational tenets, distinctive beliefs which are 
worth keeping up separate churches in the community to per- 
petuate and keep alive. But we should not deceive ourselves 
into believing that these beliefs will make any difference what- 
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ever to the life of the community. Folks will live just as honestly 
and just as purely and just as loyally to Jesus Christ under 
other denominations as they will under our own. So let us keep 
our differences of opinion if we will, and divide over them if we 
must; but let us-be fair and honest enough to admit that our 
denominational differences are in that class of beliefs which do 
not make a particle of difference in the type of life and service 
which is given to our Lord and Master.—Alva Martin Kerr, in 
the Ohio Christian News (Christian). 


* * 


THE Y. P. C. U. JOURNAL 


I might start by saying that Onward is probably the best 
paper of its kind in the country. The answer would be, if some 
one who knew should happen upon this, ‘‘Yes, because it is the 
only one of its kind.” 

Yes, Onward is unique. So far as I know there is no other 
paper quite like it. The Christian Endeavor and the Epworth 
League each have a weekly of their own; but just as their or- 
ganizations differ from ours, so do their official publications. 
Both are for young people, but are run or managed by older 
people. Ours is a young people’s organization in the hands of 
young people, and our paper is a young people’s magazine edited 
by young people. The Young People’s Religious Union of the 
_ Unitarian Church, which, like our Union, is of young people 
for young people, had a publication similar to ours, but it has 
either already gone out of existence or is to be discontinued 
soon. Being unique, then, Onward is the best of its kind. Ah, 
yes, but similarly it is also the worst. And there’s the rub. Our 
constant aim should be to become ever better than that best— 
and that is to be our intention this year more than ever.—Onward. 

* * 


THE NEW MORALITY 


Society has been set into a ferment by the new moral code 
presented by the youger generation. Instead of adjustment, 
passing time has resulted in bitter invective and antagonism, 
as these ‘“‘plain words” by Bishop Manning of New York in- 
dicate: 

“Tt is time for us to say that the advocacy of ‘unmarried 
unions’ and ‘sex experiments’ is not only shameful, but dam- 
nable—a sin against God, and an affront to all right-minded 
people, both young and old. And it is time for us to see to it 
that we know what is being taught in our churches and in our 
universities.” 

This denunciation reveals two things: first, an entire lack 
of comprehension of the way the youthful mind works; and 
second, an equal lack of knowledge of the proper way to apply 
Christianity. The condemnatory method has never worked; 
and it certainly will not work in these times of youthful self- 
assertion and independent action. Those against whom the 
manifesto was directed will ridicule first, and next, entirely dis- 
regard. 

There is only one way to correct wayward youth, assuming 
youth is wayward—by as complete an understanding of what 
young people are thinking and doing as it is possible to secure, 
information which Bishop Manning, evidently, did not provide 
himself with. One fact is with us, and all the invective and de- 
nunciation we can volley against it will not alter it; namely, 
that young people are looking at life through entirely different 
eyes. New interpretations of freedom, humanism, behaviorism, 
znd numerous other modern influences are creating a distinctly 
new and original type of mind. One-time offenses against the 
proprieties are no longer offenses. It is not enough for parents 
to say, “Don’t do it!”” They must give adequate reasons. Young 
people to-day are looking for truth as well as thrills, and are 
utilizing methods for finding the former as for procuring the 
latter, which are not justified by the fathers, but are justified 
according to the psychology of the behaviorists. 

Such motives as self-denial, discipline, and obedience 
weigh but lightly in the balance against self-expression and in- 
dependence. We may not like it. But like it or not, the actuality 
is with us. It is not in our mind to countenance a youthful in- 


gulgence that reckons with nothing but its own selfish pleasure. 
And we certainly do not advocate ‘‘unmarried unions’ and 
“sex experiments.”’ But we do endeavor to see the world and 
the lure of life as youth to-day sees it; and, seeing, to guide its 
magnificent promise in directions that will assure a happy and 
useful future. 

An entirely new sense of what is right and what is wrong 
is developing, and, we make bold to add, ought to develop, though 
Bishop Manning may take us to account for saying it. Some 
things are naturally attractive and some thitigs are repulsive. 
Nothing short of a miracle can make them otherwise. Somethings 
are beautiful, and some things are ugly. The fact that things 
are attractive, beautiful, and of good report is going to deter- 
mine their acceptance by future generations, rather than that 
they conform to a moral code imposed on mankind some cen- 
turies ago.—The Christian Register. 


* * 


A PASTOR WRITES HIS OFFICIAL BOARD 


The letter which follows is not, strictly speaking, editorial 
matter. But it says a needed word so much better than the 
editor could say it that we gladly give it such prominence as 
this page may afford. 

The letter was written by the pastor of one of the largest 
churches of Methodism: 


Dear Brethren of the Official Board: 

My conscience troubles me: therefore this letter. 
In the last year and a half you have twice raised my 
salary, a total of $1,000. It is this increase that troubles 
me. 

I do not wish you to infer that I do not need the 
money, nor that I think this church is now paying too 
high a salary to its minister as compared with other 
strong churches of this city. Neither do I want you to 
suspect me of ingratitude to you for your kindness to 
me. 

My troubled conscience grows out of the fact that I 
have allowed you to be kind to me far beyond the kind- 
ness which you are showing to the missionary enter- 
prises of the church. Six years ago our total church 
budget was about $26,000. Together we have in- 
creased this amount by over $20,000, but not a dollar 
of this increase has gone to the great missionary boards of 
our communion. I do not feel that we can justify our- 
selves to Christ. 

I would not be just if I failed to regard a good 
part of the special expenditures of the last two years 
—for the recreation hall, the new organ, the new offices 
and the new church school equipment—as missionary 
contributions to the community. Nor do I forget that 
America is fast becoming the bloody angle in Christ’s 
battle field for world conquest. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that these improvements are primarily for the 
use of ourselves and our children. 

My conscience troubles me because we are so far 
below the vision of what I think ought to be the slogan 
of every Christian church, namely, as much for others 
as for ourselves. 

Some twenty years ago the Lord gave me a mis- 
sionary vision. It has blessed my life and ministry. 
I have tried not to be disobedient to what He showed 
me then, but my conscience is warning me that I am 
getting pretty near the border line. Your minister’s 
salary is, in my judgment, out of all proportion to what 
we now contribute to the missionary fields. 

I know you will not suspect me of any unkind 
feeling toward any man. I love youall. You have been 
mighty kind to me during these years. I only wish you 
would be just as kind to Christ’s other ministers in 
our mission fields. 


Northwestern Christian Advocate (Methodist Episcopal). 
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A church thai believes in inspiration now will appeal to God; iry things by reason and conscience; aim to surpass the old heroes; 
baptize iis children with a new spirit, and, using the present age, will lead public opinion, not follow it—Theodore Parker. 


The Dignity in Man 
By John W. Graham, M. A., Litt. D. 

(London: George Allen and Unwin. 

Ten shillings, sixpence.) 

In this work Dr. Graham, sometime 
Fellow of Woodbrooke, England, and 
late professor of Quaker principles and 
history at Swarthmore College, takes us 
on a large and varied excursion through 
many subjects connected more or less in- 
timately with mysticism. We have dis- 
cussions upon Dualism and Monism, ritu- 
al and symbolism, psychical research, re- 
cent mystical poetry, the philosophy of 
Plotinus, and Quaker history especially 
as represented by George Fox and Isaac 
Pennington. Throughout all this Dr. 
Graham never loses sight of two main 
purposes, first to establish the validity 
and power of mystical experience as he 
conceives it,.and secondly to construct an 
apology for Quaker principles and worship. 

In the philosophical portion of his work 
he arrives at Monism, while acknowledging 
that Dualism in practical experience is 
“‘a pressing reality.” How these two con- 
clusions are to be reconciled remains ob- 
scure. “I hope I have destroyed Dualism 
as a final doctrine of the universe,” he 
says, possibly too confidently; yet two 
pages later we learn that we should 
“Smagine the universe as consisting of the 
Kingdom of God placed in an environment 
which it is to subdue.” Certamly these 
last words suggest the Dualism which has 
been destroyed; at all events they seem 
to call for an elucidation of their apparent 
conflict with Monism. But the elucida- 
tion is not there, and the reconciliation is 
therefore difficult to find. When, more- 
over, we find such phrases as “‘God is the 
Soul of all souls, and the soul of man is 
one of the atoms of His substance, one 
of the cells of His organism,’’ we are in a 
region of perilous metaphor which calls 
for closer study than our author gives it. 
The same observation may be made with 
greater emphasis concerning so astonish- 
ing a statement as this: “The saint is just 
the part we know best of a mysterious 
threefold Realm of All, based on Matter, 
bursting into manifold life, finally secret- 
ing the Divine Mind and becoming the 
Temple of the Holy Spirit.”” If the Divine 
Mind is a secretion of the saint, of the All, 
or of anything else, it is hard to see the 
ground for its primacy. A secretion is 
usually subordinate to what secretes it. 

Quite as strange is this explanation of 
Pauline Christology: “In the crucifixion 
Jesus died to the old man and his deeds, 
crucified the body and all its passions, 
and in his resurrection rose again in the 
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newness of spiritual life.’ This seems to 
say that in Paul’s view Jesus had as much 
need to die to the old man as we have; and 
of course if it does mean this, all we can 
say of it is that it is very extraordinary. 

Dr. Graham’s mysticism is sober, 
homely, ethical. We need that insistence. 
But surely we need more. In the masters 
of the mystical life we have in addition 
to ethics, awe, adoration, communion, 
the blessed pain of an ineffable search and 
the blessed joy of an ineffable discovery. 
Of this there is so little in Dr. Graham’s 
idea of mysticism that he seems some- 
times hard and dry. The sublimity and— 
we need not fear the word—the ecstasy of 
the authentic mystics give therefore but 
a dim glow to these pages. 

Dr. Graham speaks very severely, but 
with kind intent, of ritual, beauty, and 
what we call ‘“form’’ in public worship. 
All this, he says, distracts the soul from 
God; whereas a bare worship in pure si- 
lence gives unclouded approach to Him. 
The colors, I fear, are set too sharply 
in contrast here. Certainly there is dan- 
ger in ritual; but there is danger also in 
silence, and danger in the inner light. 
These two great ideas which it is the 
proud privilege of the Friends to have 
insisted upon, may have also their stiff- 
ness and formality, their risk of aberra- 
tion and excess, and it would have been 
only fair to say so. And I am sure that 
Dr. Graham will regret so terribly unjust a 
judgment as that in which he says that 
the pictured Crucifixion in an Anglican 
church he once visited, was “in intention 
and effect an idol.” 

There may perhaps be fastidious read- 
ers who will not wholly like the phrase 
which describes the seli-centered as “Weary 
Willies; or this: “What harm in prayer 
being auto-suggestion, if the ‘auto’ in- 
cludes God?” or possibly this: “To dis- 
cuss theology was the popular indoor sport 
of the time.”’ However, we do not doubt 
that many will be as much helped by this 
book as Dr. Graham was earnest in writ- 
ing it. 

W.L.S. 
= = 
The Preachers of the Church 
By Alfred Ernest Garvie, M. A., D. D. 

(George H. Doran Company. $2.00.) 

This volume is described as “‘a book for 
preachers; giving a brief history of preach- 
ing from the days of the Hebrew prophets 
to the present time; followed by a discus- 
sion of the problems the minister of to-day 
must face.” 

The first half of the book is devoted to a 
description of notable preachers from 
Jesus to John Henry Newman. The in- 
formation is interesting and helpful, as 


far as it goes, but the “liberal” begins to 
dissent from the standpoint of the author 
from the very first page of the “Introduc- 
tion.” 

“The church,” says Dr. Garvie, “is 
not an ecclesiastical organization or a 
social institution of man’s devising and 
founding. It is an ever-continued divine 
creation; it is the society of all who believe 
in Christ as Savior and Lord, and possess 
the Spirit of God.’ In other words, the 
church is not a natural and human but a 
supernatural institution. The preachers 
who have taken this point of view are 
worth considering. No one else seems 
worth talking about. To those of us who 
are convinced that the church is a per- 
fectly normal and natural institution 
which grew out of man’s inner life and 
expresses his desire to know and serve 
God, just as the school is the organized 
expression of man’s desire to learn, a 
large part of the volume is invalidated. 

The author is interested in those preach- 
ers who have taken his point of view, and 
obviously hes small interest in those who 
do net. To Zwingli he devotes five lines 
and gives us no information about his 
preaching. ‘“‘His fame has been eclipsed 
by—John Calvin.” 

Having hurried over the centuries 
looking for preachers, the author appar- 
ently has no time or interest for the 
preachers of the modern world, than whom 
the world has seen no greater. Frederick 
Robertson gets a few lines, Spurgeon 
none, Joseph Parker none, Theodore 
Parker, Beecher and Channing, none, 

The last half of the book is devoted to an 
exposition of what the author thinks the 
modern preacher should preach. General- 
ly speaking the advice is wholesome and 
intelligent, but always influenced by the 
standpoint of the author that the church 
is an “‘ever-continued divine creation.” 
This is a good book, ably written by one 
who has equipped himself to speak with 
authority—and does. It is worth read- 
ing, if for no other purpose, to stimulate 
the reader to defend the opposite point of 
view. 

FOB. 
x * 
The Tragedy of Saul 
By John A. Hutton. (Doran. $1.50.) 

Here is a book with a most timely mes- 
sage for the age in which we live. The 
need of the lessons which the author draws 
is evidenced to-day on all sides by the oft- 
repeated tragedy of the man who for- 
sakes God. The author makes this observa- 
tion: “‘A tragedy Hegel defined as, not a 
misfortune or series of misfortunes, but a 
moral necessity. All sin is tragic, for sin 

(Continued on page 1212) 
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Our Young People and Others 


YOUTH LOOKS AT PREACHERS AND 
THE_CHURCH 

In last week’s issue editorial reference 
was made to the answers received from the 
twenty-five per cent of the Presbyterian 
students of Kansas University who re- 
sponded, as to their religious customs and 
beliefs. An important part of the returns 
was their voluntary statements, among 
which were the following: 

“T believe the church keeps people 
away because of the extensive campaigns 
they are always carrying on to collect 
money.” 

“The modern ministry is hypocritical. 
It is parasitic. These circumstances cast 
doubt into the minds of the young people.” 

“The church services are boresome.”’ 

“Less emphasis on irrelevant details, 
such as arguments for and against the 
virgin Lirth. Stress bigger and more vita] 
matters.” 

“Too much radical free speech among 


. the younger people.” 


“More modern thought and more lib- 
eral ideas among ministers.” 

“Less social activities and more religion 
would go a lot better.” 

“Some of the prayers could be made 
shorter, and mean more at that.”’ 

“The sermons were written in 1492 on 
the voyage with Columbus. They con- 
tain little logic; reasoning is as a rule 
faulty.” 

“Young people are looking for a re- 
ligion that answers many sides of life.”’ 

“My own religion has changed greatly — 


or more accurately, is in a state of con- 
fusion. I do not attend church because 
it fails to satisfy me, and the reiteration 
of things I do not believe irritates me. I 
believe in the church as a community 
organization.” : 

“The old time religion must be modifi 
to meet existing circumstances. One’s 
religion should be a very real, vital part 
of one’s life.” 

‘Shorten the sermons and gag some of 
the preachers.” 

“Church bores me. Religion does not. 
I think the church ismiles behind the times, 
and it must make itself necessary to the 
people—not the people necessary to it.” 

Note what is said about the church: 

“Tt can teach the philosophy of Christ, 
which is scarcely known by the average 
Christian.” 

“The church can do everything, if it 
functions properly.” 

“The church is the essence of humanity 
and civilization.” 

“The church should be to bring Jesus 
Christ close to humanity—to steep us so 
in his spirit that we, like him, shall find 
unity with God.” ; 

“The church is the only thing which is 
in a position to do the things needed for 
humanity.” 

“Student pastors and others who deliver 
their messages at the Sunday school hour 
to college people do far greater service 
than the preacher, no matter how good 
he may be.’—The Evangelical Messenger 
(Evangelical Church). 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


MURRAY GROVE 

For the first time we have had a com- 
bined Institute of the Young People’s 
Christian Union, the General Sunday 
School Association and the Women’s 
National Missionary Association at Mur- 
ray Grove. It was a success, and because 
it was, undoubtedly this will be our 
method in future years. And why not? 
Many of our women are very much in- 
terested in Sunday school work. Nearly 
all of our young people want to know 
something about the mission field, and, of 
course, we’re all interested in each other 
and the different lines of service upon 
which we are launched. So it would seem 
altogether wise to have this Institute with 
¢lass periods for Y. P. C. U., G.S. 8S. A. 
and W.N. M.A. 

Miss Emma Krementz of Newark, N. J., 
writes the following: 

“You will want to know how we, at 
Murray Grove, enjoyed the three-in-one 
Institute. To me, it was the best way out 
of 3 difficult problem. Murray Grove 
folks are learning to appreciate more 
and more these institutes. It’s always 


difficult to start something new. This 
year, I would say, from my point of view, 
that these three institutes in one were a 
great success. 

“Because Dr. Etz could not be with us 
all of the week, Mrs. Folsom and Miss 
Slaughter had double work. Mrs. Folsom 
often had three periods following each 
other. As you know, she always comes 
prepared and never lacks patience. Rev. 
Jennie Lois Ellis helped Mrs. Folsom in 
many, many ways, working late into the 
night so that we, who were members of 
the institute, would not be disappointed. 

“Dr. Atwood taught the Bible course, 
Miss Mary Slaughter Sunday school 
methods, Miss Dorothy Tilden young 
people’s work, and Mrs. Folsom taught 
the Mission Study book, ‘A Straight Way 
toward To-morrow,’ combining it with a 
methods hour. She gave us very interest- 
ing talks on the book. Besides making 
the Mission Study book interesting, Mrs. 
Folsom gave us very helpful suggestions 
in making our missionary meetings worth 
while. We had opportunities of seeing 


many posters, pictures and literature. 
- - 


“May I write you that on Sunday, 
Sept. 4, I attended five meetings (there 
were six in all). The last one, the candle- 
light service, was very impressive. It 
was held in the old meeting-house at ten 
o’clock, and led by Miss Mary Slaughter 
and Miss Tilden.” 


* * 


ON TO HARTFORD 


It hardly seems possible that there are 
only four weeks before the Biennial Con- 
vention of the W. N. M. A. at Hartford, 
Conn. The program is practically com- 
pleted and it is an extremely interesting 
one. We called the Syracuse Convention 
the “Bright Spot’’ Convention. Why can’t 
this one at Hartford be “bright’’ all over, 
not just in spots? There is no reason why 
our 1927 Biennial Convention can’t equal 
and even go ahead of the Syracuse gather- 
ing, because we’ve had two years of 
growth and experience since then. 

One way to assure the success of a 
Convention is to do your part in seeing 
that it is well attended. Choose your 
delegates just as soon as your state tells 
you the number to which you are entitled. 
Article VII of the Constitution says: 
“This Association in its Biennial Con- 
vention shall be composed of its officers, 
presidents of unorganized states, presi- 
dents and secretaries of auxiliary state 
societies, with one delegate for every 
twenty members of any woman’s auxiliary 
society paying the annual dues,”’ etc. 

Hartford is so accessible to many of 
our cities and towns that an automobile 
trip will be just a pleasant outing. If 
you haven’t a car, hint to your neighbor 
who has that you would enjoy attending 
the Convention if by chance he or she is 
intending to drive up. Let’s not have 
any empty seats in any automobiles mak- 
ing the trip. 

Mrs. Alice G. Rowe, our worker in 
the Blackmer Home for five years, will 
be in this country and at the Convention 
to tell us of Japan first-hand, and give us 
the benefit of her experiences and hopes 
for the future work in Japan. 

There will also be speakers from the 
South. Stella Marek Cushing will have 
charge of the musical program, and—what 
good news!—dressed in the costume of 
her native land she has consented to give 
us one of her delightful talks. 

Toward the end of the week, when you 
are so full of reports of all the splendid 
accomplishments of the women’s work, 
and know all about their forward-looking 
program, you’ll be glad of our invitation 
to the Friendship Luncheon, Saturday 
noon. Here you'll find an atmosphere 
where you can relax and enjoy a happy, 
interesting and friendly hour. 

Keep in mind that our Clara Barton 
Guild is to have an outstanding part on 
the program this year, and that we are to 
have Tuesday afternoon, October 18, and 
all of Wednesday, October 19, for our 
sessions. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 


Miss Earle: 
September 18-24. North Carolina. 
Miss Slaughter: 


September 18-24. Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
September 18-24. Arlington. Head- 
quarters. 
* * 


POSITION WANTED 


A first class young man, born and bred 
in a Universalist home, has recently gradu- 
ated from a leading school of Religious 
Education, and now desires a position as 
Director of Religious Education in one of 
our parishes. For full information ad- 
dress the General Sunday School Associa- 


tion. 
* * 


MORE GENEROSITY 
Some time ago we published a list of 
contributions made for the Near East Re- 
lief by Universalist church schools. The 
tale continues. The following additional 
gifts were received between April 1 and 
July 1, making the total for the year 


$5,643.17. The officers of the Near East 
Relief consider this a very notable offer- 
ing. 
PMLA E Go Gaaencaamagoe see $ 10.00 
Augusta, Mest aarcccasen he ee ea 5.00 
Bellows Falls; Vitus). are 5.77 
Bingham tons Neaycue ete ners 7.50 
Brookline, Mass. (add.) ......... 1.20 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Good Tidings .. 8.40 
Cambridge, Mass., First (add.) .. 25.00 
Garibou,, Mea (adds)e = enue 1.00 
Ghester Depot; Wit. eeeeaee 7.30 
Cincinnati, Osiadds) eee sae 1.20 
Columbus} O: Sogccpessechceiaee 15.00 
Detroit): Mich.;. sean eee ee 11.00 
East Montpelier, Vt. ........... 4.00 
Glover) Wits 9% :oaeee eee 3.00 
GorhamiNG Bic, (eae ees 2.32 
HerkimersN; Yq: 2 eee eee 3.40 
Lowell, Mass., Grace .........- 25.55 
yng Mass: 0... aaa aecncers 172.75 
Nashua; NH ene a ee 19.60 
Norwalk; Osc. c.e ee eo ee 10.50 
Philadelphia, Pa., H. D. (add.)... 3.00 
Portland, Me., First (add.) ...... 1.20 
S. Weymouth, Mass. (add.) ..... 7.50 
Tokyo, Japan, Blackmer Home .,_ 10.00 
$361.19 


* * 


GREATNESS SERVES 


(A five minute talk given by Superin- 
tendent Carl A. Hempel at an opening 
service in the church school at Lynn, 
Mass.) 

What is greatness? He is greatest of 
all who is the best servant of all. The 
best coctor is the one who can serve the 
best. This is true of doctors, teachers, 
also boys and girls as well. 
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REPRESENTATION AT HART- 
FORD 


* 

* * 
= * 
* = 
* ° Every Universalist church school * 
* is entitled to three delegates, in * 
* addition to the minister and su- * 
* perintendent, at the Hartford Con- * 
* vention. If it has more than a * 
* hundred members, it is entitled to * 
* one extra delegate for each addi- * 
* tional fifty members or fraction * 
* thereof. Thus: 3 
* Schools with 1 to 100 members * 
* have three delegates: with 101 to * 
* 149 members, four delegates; with * 
* 150 to 199 members, five delegates; * 
* with 200 to 249 members, six * 
* delegates. ui 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


Credential Blanks Have Been Sent 
to All Superintendents. 


“3 There is no limit to the number 
* of visitors who will be welcomed. 
* To them is extended every privilege 
* except participation in the business. 
* 
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It is to serve, when you return a smile 
for a frown. Some people are so chilly 
that they make you want to turn up your 
coat collar when you are with them. Some 
people are only happy when they are 
unhappy. 


Suppose that you should never frown, 
When people frowned at you, 

But that you traded smiles for frowns— 
What would those people do? 


How do you feel when mother is sick 
and you miss her smile? How must she 
feel when you come to the breakfast table 
with a grouch, a scowl on your face? 

It is to serve, when you are the means 
of stopping a story, an unkind story that 
hurts. 

How often do groups gather in the hall- 
ways of the school to get the latest choice 
bit of news about Mary—? How often 
are we interested in the shortcomings of 
some one, rather than his good points? 
How many are without fault themselves? 
Are you sure that the facts are true? Do 
you give the benefit of the doubt, or do 
you hurry to peddle the gossip further on? 
True greatness demands what? 


Suppose that when you hear a tale 
Against a friend or foe, 

You shut your heart and shut your lips, 
How far, think you, ’twould go? 


True greatness comes to those who are 
always ready to serve. I overheard a real 
compliment—‘“‘He treats every one alike.” 
You and I would like to measure to such 
a reputation. It would mean meeting every 


need at all times. Now and not to-mor- 
row. For every one and not a favored 
few. 


To-day is the day that your deeds should 
be done, 
The day that God’s given to you. 
You’re living right now and this day is 
the one 
To do what you're going to do. 


A little Welsh lad was dangerously ill. 
His widowed mother lived alone on a farm, 
far from the town. A kind neighbor 
went through the mud and rain for the 
doctor. The doctor was tired, for many 
people were ill and the weather had been 
unusually severe, but he went. All that 
howling night he sat by the fireplace with 
the little lad, the lad who was very poor 
and very obscure, but he saved the life 
of Lloyd George of England. 

Suppose that the doctor had waited 
until to-morrow! But he didn’t, he be- 
lieved in the Golden Rule. 


Suppose the Golden Rule were law 
And no one disobeyed, 
Don’t you suppose we’d all suppose 
That into heaven we'd strayed? | 
Young People’s Messenger. 


It’s the kind word, spoken now, that 
counts. 
It’s the work, done to-day, which brings 
results. 
It’s the service, now, which brings great- _ 
ness. 
* * 


THANKS TO THE EARLY GIVERS 


Some of the friends are finishing the 
Leonard Memorial matter during the 
early weeks of the new church year. And 
some treasurers are making instant pay- 
ment. Our thanks are extended to those 
to whom thanks are due. 

We expect an increasing volume of 
remittances previous to October 9—and 
after that an avalanche. 

* * 


THE ROAD 


Would ye learn the road to Laughtertown, 

O ye who have lost the way? 

Would ye have young hearts, though your 
hair be gray? 
Go learn from a little child each day. 
Go serve his wants and play his play, 
And catch the lilt of his laughter gay, 
And follow his dancing feet as they stray, 
For he knows the road to Laughtertown, 
O ye who have lost the way. 
Selected. 
* * 

“Most of us waste enough leisure 
time,” says John H. Finley, “to make 
ourselves great. musicians, artists, schol- 
ars, poets, able to minister our voca- 
tion to human happiness even beyond . 
that which we can do in our vocation.” 


: 


. Universalist Headquarters Sept. 8. 


at once. 


_ for the first time in several years. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. Briggs have 


~ left their summer home at Camp Frye, 


Haines Landing, Lake Mooselookmeguntic, 
Maine, and returned to Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Wm. H. McGlauflin of Scranton, 
Pa., passed through Boston on Sept. 8 
~on her way to Scranton. 


Dr. Frederic Williams Perkins, chair- 
man of the Commission on Comity, pre- 
sided at a meeting of that Commission at 
Dr. 
Perkins was on his way from South Brooks- 
ville, Maine, to his work in Washington, 
DACs 


Dr. John Murray Atwood, president of 
the General Convention, presided at the 
final meeting of the program committee 
for the Hartford Convention in Boston, 


Sept. 9. 


Rey. Edson Reifsnider, D. D., has ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Santa Paula, Calif., church, to take effect 
He probably will take up his 
residence in his new pastorate about Octo- 
ber first. 


New Hampshire 


Woodsville-——Gordon Chilson Reardon, 
pastor. Services were held during August 
Con- 
gregations averaged approximately one 
hundred at each of the morning services. 
Illustrated sermons were given in the 
evening with over seventy-five present at 
each service. The other churches in the 
community remained open during the 
month. Considerable interest was mani- 
fested by outsiders in the sermon themes 
concerned with the doctrinal beliefs and 
denominational policies of the Methodists, 


Episcopalians, Congregationalists, and Uni- 


versalists. The church school functioned 
throughout the month. All repairs have 


~ been completed, electrical work finished, 
plumbing installed, and the church and: 


parsonage painted. Various church or- 
ganizations commence fall activity at a 
decided advantage. The Mary D. Randa!}] 
Woman’s League held the August “all 
day meeting’ at the cottage of Mrs. 
‘Georgiana Rouhan, Hall’s Lake. The first 
fall issue of the ‘““Woodsville Universalist,” 
official publication of the parish, will be 
on sale the day prior to “Rally Sunday,” 
the second, a special ‘‘convention issue,” 
‘Oct. 5. Subscription rates, fifty cents a 
year, sent to the Universalist Church 
Office, Woodsville, N. H. The Junior 
and Senior Crusaders, Modern Girls 
Club, and the Forest and Field Club for 


» boys, will conduct meetings the week of 
» “Rally Sunday.” 


The New Hampshire 
State Convention will convene in Woods- 
ville, Thursday and Friday, Oct. 6 and 7. 
Universalists outside the state are also 


and Interests 


invited. Reservations should be made 
with Mrs. F. S. Wright, 6 Perkins Place, 
Woodsville. 


Vermont 


Hartland Four Corners.—Old Home 
Sunday was observed this year at the 
Universalist church, the Congregational 
and. Methodist churches uniting with us, 
as in former years. At the morning service 
Rev. Harry L. Canfield of Greensboro, 
N. C., delivered the sermon. Box lunch 
was served at noon in the parish hall and 
a social hour was enjoyed. At 1.30 after a 
song service, greetings were brought by 
Janet Harding Blackford, director of re- 
ligious education at Attleboro, Mass., 
Rev. C. O. Gill, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church, and Rey. S. G. Spear of 
Roxbury, Mass. The principal address 
was given by Rey. J. L. Dowson of Wood- 
stock, Vt. Special music was furnished 
by a choir of young girls. There was a 
good attendance, and the Old Home Sun- 
day observance has become an institution 
in the town. At the community service 
at Damon Memorial Hall in the evening, 
Rev. S. G. Spear presided and Rev. H. L. 
Hines of Woodstock gave the message. 
The Sunday evening community service 
seems to hold the interest of all people 
and is well attended. 

Springfield.—Rev. Robert Nunn, pas- 
tor. On Sept. 4 the Universalist church 
resumed services after the summer vaca- 
tion by holding an out-of-door meeting 
op the site of the old church in accordance 
with custom. This old church was built 
in the year 1790 and stood for many years. 
A granite marker with bronze plate now 
marks the spot. The day was ideal and 
the good representation from the Spring- 
field parish was augmented by friends 
from Rutland, Bellows Falls, Brattleboro, 
Chester and Ludlow parishes. Rev. 
Arnold Yantis, pastor of the Rutland 
church, gave the address. Rev. Robert 
Nunn of the local parish had charge of 
the rest of the program. Music by the 
Springfield choir, assisted by Mr. Roger 
Albee, tenor, and Miss Gertha Ross, 
violinist, added much to the day’s enjoy- 
ment. The forenoon’s meeting was fol- 
lowed by a picnic lunch and social good 
time. 

West Virginia 

Fork Ridge.—This church has been 
having preaching twice each Sunday dur- 
ing August, by Rev. W. G. Price of 
Columbus, who spent his vacation here. 
Congregations have averaged about seven- 
ty-five. One new member united with 
the church. Aug. 26-28 the West Virginia 
Conference met here and was well at- 
tended. Stanley Stall, State Superintend- 
ent of Ohio, and Rev. Elmer Druley and 
Rev. W. G. Price each spoke twice.. W. M. 


Crouch was re-elected president, Miss 
Eva Terrill secretary, John Ritchea treas- 
urer. The Fork Ridge church voted to 
co-operate with Mr. Stall in settling a 
pastor for services every two months. 
A sign is to be placed in front of the build- 
ing and new song books secured. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


The Boston Ministers’ Meetings will 
open the new season on Monday, Sept. 19. 
It is the purpose of the ministers to devote 
the first four meetings of the fall to a 
thorough discussion of the general situa- 
tion of the denomination as this situation 
will be revealed at Hartford. The Hart- 
ford Convention is, therefore, the general 
subject for consideration at this time. 
Meetings have been arranged by the 
program committee, of which Rev. A. 
Gertrude Earle is chairman, as follows: 

Sept. 19, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 

Sept. 26, Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D. 

Oct. 3, Rev. Vincent E. Tomlinson, D. D. 

Oct. 10, Rev. Francis W. Gibbs. 

The meetings will be held at 174 New- 
bury Street, as usual, and will begin each 
Monday morning promptly at 10.45. 

* * 


SOME SIGNIFICANT LETTERS 


Dear Dr. Lowe: 

Please reserve clerestory window No. 1, 
north side of nave, to the right of the 
chancel, for the friends of the , for 
which we cheerfully contribute the sum 
of $ 5 

We desire to give this window in the 
National Memorial Church in Washing- 
ton, D. C., as a tribute of love and ap- 
preciation to the memory of —— 
who, for twenty-eight years, served our 
church as minister and spiritual leader, 
with conspicuous ability, fidelity and de- 
votion. 

We are grateful for the privilege of thus 
enshrining his name and memory in our 
National Memorial Church. 

Sincerely yours, 


My dear Dr. Lowe: 

I read in the last number of the Christian 
Leader that it is best to write to you con- 
cerning memorials to be placed in the new 
National Memorial Church in Washing- 
ton. 

I ask you for the privilege of dedicating 
a pew in the new church in Washington 
to the memory of my dear sister, ——, an 
ordained minister of the Universalist de- 
nomination, who died in 1916. She had 
several pastorates. 

I stand in readiness to pay the price. 

Very truly yours, 


Dear Dr. Lowe: 

I am enclosing herewith pledge card 
made out in accordance with your in- 
structions for $—— in memory of love} 


ones who have passed on. Will you please 
reserve pew No. 1 in the balcony of the 
National Memorial Church in my name 
as a memorial to them? 

Sincerely yours, 


Dear Dr. Lowe: 

Yours received some time ago, for which 
I feel under obligations to you for the 
interest you have taken in regard to my 
taking out a memorial in memory of my 
father and mother in our National Me- 
morial Church at Washington, D. C. 

Will say $— or not to exceed $—— would 
be as much as I could invest at this time. 
Thanking you in advance, I remain, 

Fraternally, 


* * 
A LETTER TO THE CHURCHES 


Rev. Arthur M. Soule, pastor of the 
Harrisville Universalist church, who was 
elected president of the. Rhode Island 
Universalist Convention at the recent 
session, has inaugurated a new plan where- 
by it is proposed to send to the several 
churches of our denomination in Rhode 
Island a monthly letter to be read in 
church or printed in whole or in part on 
the church calendars. The first letter to 
greet the churches as they resume services 
after the vacation contained the announce- 
ment that the Executive Committee of 
the Convention has invited Rev. Frederic 
A. Wilmot, the East Providence pastor, 
to prepare a pageant on Universalism to 
be presented with the assistance of the 
churches of our denomination in the state 
at one or more places during the coming 
fall. Each church is asked to select one 
person to co-operate with Mr. Wilmot in 
arranging for and preparing the pageant. 

SSA He 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1208) 
bears within itself its own retribution and 
penal fires.” The tragedy of Saul reveals 
the inevitable consequences which inex- 
orably follow sin. The course of life which 
runs counter to God is one doomed to 
failure. There is no “getting by.”” Every 
neglect of the soul is avenged to the full. 

The causes of Saul’s failure are care- 
fully diagnosed. The severity in love 
and the love in severity is set forth clearly. 

The book is one that from the start 
grips one’s interest and holds it to the 
end. In understandable language and 
clear style the eight interpretative series 
of studies of the life of Saul are presented. 
Dr. Hutton is a man who knows life and 
understands other men. The great Eng- 
lish preacher and editor of the British 
Weekly is rendering a real service in giv- 
ing to the public such a readable and edi- 
fying book as his ‘Tragedy of Saul.” 

BENG) 


Reviewers: Prof. Frank Oliver Hall, 
Tufts College; Rev. William L. Sulli- 


van, D. D., Church of the Messiah, St. “ 


Louis; Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., 
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First Universalist Church, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 


Illinois State Convention, Hutsonville, Sept. 23-28. 

Maine State Convention, Biddeford, Sept. 27, 28. 

Indiana State Convention, Oaklandon, Oct. 1 
and 2. 

Michigan State Convention, Lansing, Oct. 1 and 2. 

New Hampshire State Convention, Woodsville, 
Oct. 5, 6. 

New York State Conventioh, Syracuse, Oct. 5, 6. 

Minnesota State Convention, Rochester, Oct. 6-9. 

Wisconsin State Convention, Stoughton, Wis., 
Oct. 6 and 7. 

Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Biennial Convention of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, Hartford, Conn. Oct. 18-19. 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday School 
Aasociation at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-23, 1927. 

Joint Council of the National Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals, the World Unity Council, and the 
Chicago Forum Council, Chicago, Nov. 18, 19, 20. 

+k 
ILLINOIS STATE CONVENTION 


The ninetieth annual session of the Illinois Uni- 
versalist Convention and the annual sessions of the 
Illinois Sunday School Association, the IHinois 
Young People’s Christian Union, and the Illinois 


Women’s Missionary Association, will convene at ° 


Hutsonville, Ill., Sept. 23 to 28 inclusive, for the 
election of officers and the transaction of such other 
business as may properly and legally come before 
the Convention. 
J, M. Tilden, Secretary. 
ae 
INDIANA STATE CONVENTION 
Official Notice 


The eightieth annual session.of the Universalist 
Convention, Ine., of Indiana, will be held in the 
Universalist church in Oaklandon, Sept. 30 and 
Oct. 1 and 2, 1927, for the hearing of reports, the 
election of officers and the transaction of such busi- 
ness as may legally come before it. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
CER 
INDIANA Y, P. C. U. CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The thirty-third annual Convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the State of Indiana will 
be held Sept. 30, Oct. 1 and 2 at the Universalist 
church, Oaklandon, Indiana, for the election of 
officers and the transaction of such other business 
as may legally come before this body. 

Mildred E. Boone, Secretary. 
Pao 3 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letters of license as ministers have been granted 
to Ora N. Walters and Roscoe A. Walters (botb 
renewals). Ordained clergyman’s license has been 
granted to Rev. Charles Francis Potter. Rev. Otis 
Fries Alvord and Rey. Nellie B. Alvord have been 
accepted on transfer from North Carolina. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 


MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 


The eighty-fourth annual meeting of the Uni- 
versalist Convention of Michigan will be held in 
the Universalist chureh at Lansing Saturday and 
Sunday, Oct. 1 and 2, for the election of officers and 
the transaction of such other business as may legal- 
ly come before it. 

E. M. Raynale, Secretary. 
ee 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The ninety-ninth annual session of the Maine 
Universalist. Convention will be held in the First 
Universalist. Church, Biddeford, Maine, on Tuesday 


, and, Wednesday, Sept., 27-28, 1927... Meetings of 


the auxiliary organizations will be held in connection 


Sept. 17, 1927 


with the Convention, beginning Monday afternoon, 
Sept. 26. The Convention is held for the purpose 
of hearing reports, electing officers for the ensuing 
year, and transacting such other business as may 
come before it. 

Each parish in the state is entitled to representa- 
tion by three lay delegates, with one additional dele- 
gate from each parish that has fifty or more families. 

All who desire entertainment are asked to notify 
Mrs. Ethel Tate, 108 Graham St., as far in advance 
as possible. 

Stanley Manning, Secretary. 
x * 
WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION 


Official Call 


The forty-sixth Convention of the Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association will be held in the 
Church of the Redeemer, Hartford, Conn., on Oct. 
18 and 19, 1927, for the receiving of reports for the 
two years past, the election of officers and the tran- 
saction of such other business as may legally come 
before it. 

Evelyn C. Corlett, Secretary. 


Proposed Amendment to Constitution 


Following is a proposed change in the Constitu- 
tion of the W. N. M. A., which will come up for 
action at the biennial session in Hartford, Oct. 
18 and 19, 1927: 

Article VII—Biennial Convention. After the 
sentence, ‘“‘presidents and secretaries of auxiliary 
state societies,’ insert the words, “‘past national 
presidents,’”’ making the article to read as follows: 

“This Association in its Biennial Convention 
shall be composed of its officers, presidents of un- 
organized states, presidents and secretaries of auxil- 
iary state societies, past national presidents, with 
one delegate for every twenty members of any 
woman’s auxiliary missionary society paying the 
annual dues and working for church extension,” 
ete. 

a; 
MINNESOTA STATE CONVENTION 


The sixty-second annual session of the Univer- 
salist Convention of Minnesota and its auxiliaries 


“will be held at Rochester, Minn., Oct. 6 to 9 inclus- 


ive, for the purpose of hearing reports, election of 
officers, and the transaction of any business that may 
come before the Convention. 
Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
* x 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


The biennial session of the Universalist Genera) 
Convention will be held in the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Hartford, Conn., October 19 to 23, 1927 
for the receiving of reports, election of officers and 
the transaction of such other business as may legal- 
ly come before it. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
* * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the New Hamp- 
shire Universalist Convention will convene at Woods- 
ville on Tuesday, Oct. 4, 1927, at 1 p. m., for the 
examination of Mr. Gordon C. Reardon ‘‘as to his 
fitness in purpose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist church.” 

a Allen Brown, Secretary. 
+e 
BALLOU ASSOCIATION 

The Ballou Association of Universalist Churches 
will meet at Mt. Carmel, Ohio, Sunday, Sept. 25, 
1927. All will be welcome. 

Rose Day, Secretary. 
ee 
AT THE CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 

With the coming of autumn days the opportunity 
to spend a few days, a week, or a month at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace, North Oxford, Mass., is most al- 
luring. There are four very good furnished rooms 
with bath available for rental. now that Camp has 
broken up for the season. The house has been thore 
oughly cleaned and is in fine condition. Everything 


‘is furnished with the exception of table linen, silver, 


and bed linen, Rental $10 per week, $2 per day. 


NaniSaanadisad sie i cobalt iNest Wie 6 pase 
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Apply to the W. N. M. A., 176 Newbury St. Boston, 
Mass., tel. Kenmore 6570, or to Mrs. Leonard E. 
Thayer, Oxford, or telephone Birthplace: Oxford 11 
ting 14. 
ae 
GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Official Call 


The fifteenth annual convention of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Church of the Redeemer, 
Hartford, Conn., on Oct. 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18, 1927. 
The business session, at which officers will be elected 
and important policies will be determined, will be 
held on Monday, Oct. 17. 

Every Universalist: minister and every superinten- 
dent of a Universalist Sunday school is a member of 
the-convention ex officio. Each school is entitled to 
three other delegates for the first hundred members 
or fraction thereof, and to one delegate for each addi- 
tional fifty members or fraction thereof. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
* * 
GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION 
The Program at Hartford 


Friday, Oct. 14. 7.30 p.m. Devotional service, 
Rey. Laura Bowman Galer. Census, Rev. George E. 
Huntley, D. D. “The Acid Test,” an experience 
meeting, Rev. Francis W. Gibbs. 

Saturday, Oct. 15. (Morning session at the Hart- 
ford School of Religious Education.) 9.30 a. m. 
Devotional service with talk by President Wm. Doug- 
lass MacKenzie, D. D. Address, ‘‘Certain Phases of 
Church School Administration,’ Rev. A. J. Wm. 
Myers, Ph. D. Open Forum. Inspection of school 
plant, with guides. 2 p.m. Addresses on “The New 
System of Standards,” Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle, and Mr. Carl A. Hempel. Dis- 
cussion periods interspersed. Evening. Liberty. 
(Suggestions by Hartford committee.) 

Sunday, Oct. 16. 10.30 a.m. Occasional sermon, 
Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D. 12 m. Sunday 
school, Mr. J. Albert Robinson, superintendent. 
Afternoon. Liberty. (Suggestions by Hartford com- 
mittee.) 7.80 p.m. Address, “‘Religious Dramatiza- 
tion,’’ Mrs. Hallie Gelbert Reynolds. Demonstra- 
tion of Religious Dramatization by Students of the 
Hartford School of Religious Education under the 
drection of Prof. Edna M. Baxter. 

Monday, Oct. 17. 9 a. m. Devotional service. 
Address, ‘“The Use of Music in the Worship Period.” 
Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing. 9.45. Business session. 
1.45 p.m. Business session. 4. Address, “Latest 
Ideas in Handwork” (with exhibit), Mrs. Mary I. 
Chamberlain. 7.15. Devotional service. Address, 
“Religious Education as a Profession,” Miss Mary F. 
Slaughter. Address, ‘““The Project Method in the 
Small School,” Miss Angelica L. Safford. Address, 
“Three Tests of an Education,”’ Rev. William Wallace 
Rose. 

Tuesday, Oct. 18. Group Conferences (not open to 
ministers): 9 a.m. ‘The Beginners,” Miss Helen 
Rice. “The Intermediates,” Mrs. Ruth Owens Pull- 
man, “Fine Arts in the Church School,” Miss Mary 
F. Slaughter. 10. ‘The Primary Classes,’’ Miss 
Eleanor Bonner. ‘Daily Vacation Bible School,’ 
Mr. Robert G. Fraleigh. ‘‘The Senior Classes,’’ Mr 
Carl Senn. 11. “The Junior Classes,’’ Mrs. Mabel 


K, Gay. ‘The Adult Classes,’’ Mrs. Charles C. 
Champlin. ‘Missionary Education,’’ Mrs. Janet H. 
Blackford. 1.30 p. m. ‘Administration,’ Miss 


Susan M. Andrews. 2.30. ‘Administration,’ Miss 
Eleanor Prescott. 3.30. ‘Administration,’ Mr. 
Carl A. Hempel. 7.15. Devotionalservice. Address, 
“Our-Folks Movies,’ Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 
Exercise, ‘‘A Financial Filling Station,” Rev. Joseph 
M. Tilden, D. D., and Everybody. Closing address, 
Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D. 
one 
RAILROAD RATES TO THE HARTFORD 
CONVENTION 


Transportation Agent, Dr. L. Ward Brigham, 6010 


Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
‘A reduced rate of fare and one-half has been 


. granted, provided a minimum of 250 certificates is re- 


ceived by the transportation agent at the Conven- 
tien. Tickets for the going journey must be pur- 
--ehased at the full rate. Ask for a certificate when 
purchasing ticket. Do not ask for a receipt.. If 250 


certificates are turned in at Hartford your certificate 
will be validated and returned to you, You can 
then purchase a half-fare return ticket to the station 
which issued the certificate over the same route. If 
less than 250 certificates:are turned in you will have 
to pay full fare. 


Rates from Central Points 


Single Trip Round Trip 
Via Springfield 


Springfield, Mass............. $ .93 $ 1.40 
Cleveland On © sap. ese are 21.87 32.81 
Mebicage MEN! ie Ae. Se 34.12 51.18 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 48.78 73.17 
BUT AIG WINS Nos idee oa inte scy tere 15.31 22.97 
Detroit, Mich. ........... 24.31 36.47 
AIDEN s Ns-Xéo) iisys srs are ettyere 4.62 6.93 
Brattleboro, Vt. ........... 3.11 4.67 
UEGANG IOV Gs) | Kies casernerion 5.85 8.78 
IBArrESAV Gites akiane camtaiere 7.90 11.85 
Woodsville, N. H. ........ 6.88 10.32 
Worcester, Mass. .......... 2.87 4.31 
Via Boston 
ME OSEOMG NTBSS «2 ets s1 cle) svele seeisie 4.23 6.35 
Woodsville, N. H. ........ 10.25 15.38 
Towel, Mans. o::0)0)20:0/s000.085 5.16 7.74 
Portland, Me. ............ 8.15 12.23 
PAMOUSER IMEC. | oesivns.s «ie ssovalere 10.35 15.58 
ERO ZON IME ics scl ciccs tieceeie 13.03 19.55 
FAUIDUPH Me. 5 ciecle pi evernests 9.41 14.12 
Moncord, NH vs << icieelg ste 6.87 10.31 


Via Washington, D. C., and New York City 


Cleveland JO. gas csledeueed 24.48 36.72 
OMICS TO TU 2 eevee: op 0 cisceie's 36.63 54.95 
Minneapolis, Minn, ...... 51.29 76.94 
Detroit Mich. ...:0).. + sisters 28.75 43.13 
Philadelphia, Pa. .......... 7.17 10.76 
Washington, D.C. ........ 12.07 18.11 
New York City..........5. 3.93 5.90 


The B. & O. Railroad has arranged a trip as 
follows: 

Leave Chicago, 1 p. m. Monday, Oct. 17, via 
Capital Limited. Arrive Washington, D. C., 9 a. m. 
Oct. 18. Leave Washington 3 p.m. and arrive New 
York City 8.50 p. m. Oct. 18, where party will be 
transferred in motor coaches to Pershing Square 
Station, directly across from Grand Central Termi- 
nal. Leave New York 3.45 a. m. Oct. 19, via N. Y., 
N. H. & H., sleeper ready at 10 p.m. Arrive Hart- 
ford, 9.01 a. m. Oct. 19. 

Tickets may be obtained on any of the following 
dates (but not on any other date): In the territory 
of the New England Passenger Association, the Cen- 
tral Passenger Association, and the Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation, Oct. 15-21. Southwestern Passenger Asso- 
ciation territory, Oct. 14-20. Western Passenger As- 
sociation territory—Midwest, Oct. 15-21; Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Colorado, etc., Oct. 14-20; California and 
Washington, Oct. 9-15. 

Be at the railroad station for tickets and certifi- 
cates at least thirty minutes before train time. 

If certificates are not obtainable at your home 
station, the agent will inform you at what station 
they can be obtained. 

Immediately on arrival at the meeting present 
your certificate to the endorsing officer, Rev. L. W. 
Brigham, D. D. 

The special agent of the carriers will be in atten- 
dance on Oct. 19 and 22, from 8.30 a. m. to 5.30 
p. m. to validate certificates. If you leave for home 
prior to the special agent’s arrival, or if you arrive 
later than Oct. 22, after he has left, you can not 
have your certificate validated and consequently will 
not obtain the benefit of the reduction. The reduc- 
tion is not guaranteed, but is contingent on the at- 
tendance of 250, holding regularly issued certificates. 

Certificates issued to children at half fare will be 
counted the same as certificates held by adults. 

Clergy fares are not in force in New England terri- 
tory. Ministers who travel on clergy certificates 
from other territory can obtain certificates when 
purchasing tickets at Albany or New York City, and 
so secure the fare and one-half rate for the round trip 
between this point and Hartford. 

* 
WISCONSIN STATE. CONVENTION 


The Wisconsin Universalist Convention will hold 
the next regular annual session on Oct. 6 and 7 in 
Stoughton, Wis., for the purpose of transacting such 
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legal business as may regularly come before it. Let 
all officers, ministers, delegates and friends take due 
notice and govern themselves accordingly. 
Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
» * 
HOTELS AND GARAGES IN HARTFORD 
Hotels 


Hotel Bond (Convention Headquarters). With 
bath: single, $3.50 to $5.00; double, $5.00 to $8.00. 
Without bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; double, $4.00 to. 
$5.00. 

Bond Annex Hotel. With bath: single, $3.00 to 
$4.00; double, $5.00 to $7.00. Without bath: single, 
$2.00 to $2.50; double, $3.50 to $4.00. 

Bondmore Hotel. With bath: single, $3.00 to 
$3.50; double, $5.00 to $6.00. Without bath: single, 
$2.00 to $2.50; double, $3.50 to $4.00. 

Heublein. With bath: single, $3.50; double, $5.00 
to $6.00. Without bath: single, $2.50. 

Highland Court (American Plan only). With 
bath: suites for two, four or six people, $4.00 to 
$5.00 per person. 

Allyn House. With bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; 
double, $4.00. Without bath: single, $1.50 to $2.00; 
double, $3.00. 

Garde. With bath: single, $3.00 to $4.00; double, 
$5.00 to $7.00. Without bath: single, $2.00 to $3.00> 
double, $4.00 to $5.00, 

New Dom. With bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; 
double, $4.50 to $5.00. Without bath: single, $1.75 
to $2.25; double, $3.00 to $4.00. 


Garages 


Hotel Bond, 132 Allyn St., $1.00 a day. 

Highland Court, 25 Belden St., $1.00 a day. 

Trumbull, 339 Trumbull St., 75 cents a day. 

Goldie Bros., 115 High St., 75 cents a day. 

Morgan’s, 210 Farmington Ave. (rear), 75 cents & 
day. 

L. A. Brown, 11 Myrtle St. (rear), 50 cents a day. 

Capitol, 410 Asylum St. : 

Make reservations early by addressing Mr. George 
G. Herrick, Chairman Hotel Committee, 124 Edge- 
wood Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 

e 8 
AMENDMENTS TO BY-LAWS AND LAWS OF 
FELLOWSHIP OF THE GENERAL CON- 
VENTION 


The Board of Trustees of the Universalist” Gen- 
eral Convention in carrying out the instructions of 
the Syracuse Convention has gone over the Constitu- 
tion, By-Laws and Laws of Fellowship for the pur- 
pose of clarifying and harmonizing them. Dr. Ed- 
win C. Sweetser of Philadelphia has co-operated 
with a special committee appointed by the Board 
in working this out. 

The Board, therefore, proposes the following 
amendments and publishes them at this time as re- 
quired by law, so that they may be acted upon at 
the Hartford Convention in October. 


Proposed Amendments to By Laws 


Amend Article IX of the By-Laws by substituting 
for the words, “the Universalist Leader,” the words, 
“some paper of general denominational circulation,’” 
80 that the article shall read: ‘These By-Laws, and 
the Laws of Fellowship, Government, and Disci- 
pline, may be amended at any regular session by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the Convention 
present and voting, provided that the number vot- 
ing be not less than a majority of the members of 
the Convention and that notices of the proposed 
amendment be published in some paper of genera} 
denominational circulation at least three months 
previous to such session.” 


Proposed Amendments to the Laws of |Fellow= 
ship, Government and Discipline 


Amend Article III, Section 5, of the Laws of Fel- 
lowship by omitting the words, “setting forth the 
above facts” and ‘as provided in the preceding 
section,’ and by adding, after the word “year,” 
the words, “unless he belongs to a denomination 
which permits Universalist clergymen to be settled 
as pastors over its parishes without surrendering 


their Universalist fellowship, in which case he may 


be admitted to full fellowship after the same proba- 
tionary period which is required by that denominy 
tion in granting its full fellowship to Universa’ 
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clergymen,’’ so that the section shall read as follows: 

“Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist Fellowship, desiring admission thereto, 
shall present his written application to the Com- 
mittee of Fellowship of the state in which he resides, 
who shall take action upon the case. It being pro- 
vided that, if everything shall prove satisfactory, the 
candidate may be licensed to enter immediately 
upon the full exercise of ministerial functions, but 
shall be admitted into full fellowship only after a 
probation of one year, unless he belongs to a de- 
nomination which permits Universalist clergymen 
to be settled as pastors over its parishes without 
surrendering their Universalist fellowship, in which 
case he may be admitted to full fellowship after the 
same probationary period which is required by that 
denomination in granting its full fellowship to Uni- 
versalist clergymen.” 

Amend Article IV, Section 8, by omitting the 
words, “It being provided, howéver, that such 
clergymen, so long as they are pastors of parishes in 
other denominations, shall not have the right to vote 
or hold office in their respective Conventions,” so 
that the section shall read as follows: 

“Any denomination permitting clergymen in the 
fellowship of this Convention to be settled as pas- 

‘ tors over its parishes, without surrender of Univer- 
salist fellowship, shall be accorded similar recog- 
nition by the Universalist General Convention. 
Clergymen of this denomination availing them- 
selves of such reciprocal fellowship shall not thereby 
forfeit their fellowship in this Convention.” 

Amend Article IV, Section 4, by substituting for 
the words, ‘‘who has not,’’ the words, ‘‘until he has,” 
and by omitting the words, “it being provided that 
the requirement of a probation year, as laid down in 
Section 5 of Article III of the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline, shall not apply to clergy- 
men granted fellowship under this section,” so that 
the section shall read as follows: 

“Any clergyman in fellowship with another de- 
nomination who desires the fellowship of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, under the provisions 
of Section 3 of this Article, shall apply to the Fel- 
lowship Committee having jurisdiction; and no such 
clergyman shall be settled over a parish in Univer- 
salist fellowship until he has been approved by a 
Committee of Fellowship of this Convention.” 

The Board would renew the recommendation of 
an amendment to the Laws of Fellowship presented 
to the Syracuse Convention but not acted upon by 


~ that body: 


t 


Amend Article IV by adding the following as 
Section 5: 

“Any federated, union or other parish formed by 
the combination of two or more denominational] 
organizations, one of which has been in the Univer- 
salist Fellowship, may be granted fellowship by the 
Convention having jurisdiction upon the recom- 
mendation of its Committee of Fellowship; and 
the parish receiving such fellowship shall be entitled 
to all the rights and privileges of full fellowship, 
provided that all other legal requirements are ful- 
filled.” 

For the Board of Trustees, 
Roger F.. Eiz, Secretary. 
Pee 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE CONVENTION 


The annual session of the New Hampshire Univer- 
salist State Convention will be held at Woodsville, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 5 and 6, 1927. 

Action will be in order to amend Section 1, Article 
5, of the Constitution changing date of annual ses- 
sion, of which due notice is herewith given. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
Pe 
W. U. M. A. OF MICHIGAN 


The annual meeting of the Women’s Universalist 
“{issionary Association of Michigan will be held 
“ea_ Universalist church at Lansing Saturday, 
“the election of officers and the transac- 

“her business as may legally come be- 


~~ 


% Emma L. Hope, Secretary. 
‘ * y . 
ASHIP COMMITTEE 
; fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
A will convene at: Biddeford on 


/ 
/ 


4 
(a 


ey, 
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Tuesday, Sept. 27, 1927, at 1 p. m., for the examina- 
tion of Mr. Howard D. Spoerl ‘‘as to his fitness in 
purpose, character and abilities for the ministry of 
the Universalist church.” 
G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
* x 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 102d annual session of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 5 and 6, 
1927, for the election of officers and the transaction 
of such other business as may legally come before 
this body. 

G. D. Walker, Secretary. 
2a 
NEW YORK STATE SUNDAY SCHOOL AS- 
SOCIATION 


Official Call 


The nineteenth annual session of the New York 
State Universalist Sunday School Association will 
be held in the First Universalist Church, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Oct. 3 and 4, 1927, for the receiving of re- 
ports, election of officers and the transaction of 
such business as may legally come before this As- 
sociation. 

Inez E. Warner, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Mrs. A. Brainard Case 


Mrs. Stella (Davis) Case, wife of A. Brainard 
Case, died at her home in Los Angeles, Cal., Aug. 
25. She was the daughter of Rev. Samuel A. Davis, 
a well known Universalist minister of a former 
generation. She was born in Sterling, Mass., April 3, 
1851. May 27, 1878, she married A. Brainard Case, 
and they lived for a few years in Providence, R. I., 
moving to California in 1883. 

Mrs. Case leaves, besides her husband, a daughter, 
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. Miss Florence M. Case, a son, Harold B. Case, a 


grandson, Lewis B. Case, all of Los Angeles, and 
one sister, Miss Marion L. Davis of Hartford, Conn. 


@ Book Read Daily 
bp #Hillions 
The Bible—we carry it in 


90 different languages 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


JOSEPH B HORTON, Clerk. 


=< Religion y Masonry 


An Interpretation 


“What 


-* THE : 
lepesd RELIGION OF MASONRY 
™" JOSEBH FORT NEWTON 


pret it?” 


JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, D. D. 


Religion? What is Masonry? 


What is the relation, if any, between them? Is 
Masonry a religion? 
If Masonry is not a religion, what is its attitude 
toward Religion? 
Religion of Masonry, and how are we to inter- 


If so, what religion is it? 


That is to say, what is the 


“Such questions, and others of a sort similar, 
have been more discussed than almost any other 
questions connected with the existence and study 
of Masonry. They are asked by friends and foes 
alike, often from different motives and with widely 
differing answers.” 


Dr. Newton answers these questions, and 
many others dealing with the faith, philosophy and friendship of Masonry, 
in this new book, the like of which is not to be found in Masonic literature. 
He has never wielded his golden pen more brilliantly, more sweetly, more 


tolerantly, than here. 


This incomparable poet-preacher-mystic of the 


Craft has written of the two great realities of life, the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man, with an eloquence and vision that will 
uplift and inspire Mason and non-Mason alike. 


-Handsomely bound in blue cloth with gold lettering 


180 pages 


$1.60, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 


Boston, Mass. 


79 Sudbury St. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents 
a dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
16 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
tuse. 20centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fon which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
oity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Methodists who read . 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore. Director 


WESTBROOK. 


Founded 1831 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years: 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
. Junior College 
Two Years 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 


* Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 


under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 
Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


_ the students is enthusiastic and loyal. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodl- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work ané 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
Ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
A commofi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


A white-haired, morbid young man was 
raving about the emptiness of life. 

“The sooner the world ends the better,” 
he said. “We all ought to be annihilated.” 

“My dear fellow,’ his friend replied, 
“the world’s packed with interesting 
things. They’ve just discovered that 
human life began on this earth about a 
million years ago—and you talk of wiping 
us all out.” 

“A million years ago?” 

“The papers are full of it.” 

“Oh, well,” said the morbid man, mis- 
erably, “it’s too late to do anything about 
it, then.’’—Boston Globe. 

* * 

After the ceremony, Smith ceclared, 
he visited his father-in-law, Daniel Roney’s 
house; whereupon his mother-in-law hit 
him over the nose, drawing blood, and 
his father-in-law fired at him twice with 
a shotgun. The police believe the Roneys 
objected to the match.—_California paper. 

* * 

Lowbrow: 
hot.” 

Highbrow: ‘‘See here, my man, I'll give 
you to understand that my Alma Mater is 
so aristocratic that our football team calls 
its signals in Roman numerals.’’—Reserve 
Red Cat. 


“Aw, your college isn’t so 


* 0k 


Le Homme: “Ah, my dear sir, you beg a 
sou. For why? Can you not go get 
work?” 

Le Autre Homme: “I have a position. 
I go to greet the American flyers each 
time.” —Epworth Herald. 

* * 

Tramp: “Kin I cut your grass for a 
meal, mum?” 

Lady of the House: ‘‘Yes, my poor man. 
But you needn’t bother cutting it; you 
may eat it right off the ground.’”’—Western 
Christian Advocate. 

* * 

Mother: “Now, children, don’t quarrel. 
What’s the matter?” 

Harold: “‘We’re playin’ shipwreck, an’ 
Susie won’t go in the bathroom an’ drown 
herself.”,—American Legion Weekly. 

* * 

The Bachelor: 
grow older!” 

The Divorcee: ‘Yes, d’you know, I used 
to marry men I wouldn’t invite to dinner 
now!’’—The Sketch. 


* * 


Voice Over Wire: “Madame, your hus- 
band has been run over by a truck!” 
“Good Heavens! On the afternoon of 


my bridge party!’’—Collier’s. 
* * 


‘How we change as we 


SLAIN MAN SEEN RUNNING 
AHEAD OF DEATH-DEALING AUTO 
= —Michigan paper. 
* * 
Beyond the Alps lies Italy, and, lest 
we forget, behind the bill-boards lies 
America.— Judge. 
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FOR RALLY DAY 


In your plans for securing a 
MAXIMUM RALLY DAY ATTENDANCE 
our preparations are offered to aid you 
These are ORIGINAL —- ARTISTIC - EFFICIENT 


RALLY DAY INVITATION POST CARD 
No. 88 (In Colors) 


WE PaRK AT OUR 


SUNDay scHOoL Way” 


Our Relly Day has come again 

le ts grect it with a shou leas SP GH che 
ase Me 

am + Eematbers: not so weget there: 


In this very unique design the universal interest 
in the automobile is capitalized to promote Rally 
Day attendance. The model pictured is a beautiful 
high-powered car and the family party show their 
enthusiasm for Rally Day by banner and pennant. 
A popular style of verse on the picture side and a 
well-worded invitation on the front make this a very 
effective piece of Rally Day publicity to send to the 
members of all ages in the school. 


Price $1.25 per hundred 


RALLY DAY INVITATION POST CARD 
No. 89 (in Colors) 


In this very original and beautiful design, the 
traffic arrow, so familiar to the modern motorist, 
is employed on a ‘‘one way street’’ to emphasize 
the importance of turning to the Sunday School on 


Rally Day. A brief invitation appearing on the 
front adds further value to this form as Rally Day 
aid. 

Price $1.25 per hundred 


SPECIAL POST CARDS 


No. 1050. For Cradle Roll members. 
hundred. 

No. 1051. For Beginners and Primary. $1.25 per 
hundred. 

No. 984. A Re-opening invitation for Sunday 
school and church. $1.25 per hundred. 


$1.25 per 


THE ‘‘TREASURE CHEST” RALLY DAY IN- 
VITATION 


The mailing address goes on the side not in view. 


A folder cut-out on the outlines of a chest. Size 
3 1-8 inches high by 6 1-8 inches wide. Printed out- 
side and inside in black and vermilion. Upon 
raising the fold which covers the chest a well-worded 
invitation, beautifully drawn, is disciosed. 


NEXT SUNDAY IS 


2 “RALLY~ pay i 
(~) ay or 


100% : 
A ttendance 
in our Schoo] 
—~<s The « 


| *YOU? present 


to make our 
dal’ 


The eye of the member passes from the invitation 
to concentrate on the contents of the chest. These 
rehearse some of the benefits of the Sunday school. 


Price, $1.50 per hundred 


RALLY DAY SOUVENIR BUTTON 
Celluloid. Pin Back, Actual Size 


This may serve as a beautiful memento of the 
Rally Day occasion. 

The. design is lithographed in colors, introducing 
the symbols of Christianity and American patriotism. 
A stirring slogan appears boldly in white letters 


against a dark blue background. 


Price $2.00 per hundred. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


